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Two Inexpensive Art Books 
Every Art Teacher & Student Should Own 





4 NEW REDESIGNED EDITION OF 
DESIGN & THE IDEA 
by Allen Tucker 
WITH A FOREWORD BY FORBES WATSON 


\ clear, entertaining and thoroughly delightful ex- 
position on design, Allen Tucker’s little book is an 
acknowledged masterpiece. 


It is a book which, we believe, has a place in 
any library, for its fundamental interest and its 
basic importance. Especially recommended to 
teachers and students. 


CASE BOUND e $1 


PORTRAITURE 


FROM EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT 
by E. M. Benson 


The history of portraiture from prehistoric to mod- 
ern times; its beginnings and why even today it is 
the most persistent subject matter for art. 


Seventy-seven illustrations embrace practically all 
media: cave drawings, sculpture, painting, graphic 
arts, photography, the moving picture. 


CASE BOUND e $1.35 
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MODERN 
AMERICAN 
PAINTING 


By Peyton Boswell, Jr. 


While this is fundamentally a pic- 
ture book, its text is by no means 
negligible. Quite the contrary. 
Aside from pertinent biographical 
data concerning the artists repre- 
sented, and comments about the 
paintings reproduced, there is an 
orderly, thoughtful consideration 
of the development of American 
painting during the last three 
centuries. 

Whether you read this text thor- 
oughly or whether you dip into 
the book at random you are sure 
to find something instructive, some- 
thing entertaining, something 
inspiring, perhaps something pro- 
vocative of a little thinking or 
speculation on your part. 


Teachers will discover that this volume 
is exactly what they need if they wish to 
familiarize themselves with this impor- 
tant phase of American Art. 


Only $5.00 


postpaid 


November 1939 


This exceptional volume 
has our unqualified 
EDITORIAL APPROVAL 


Saeed US Watson 
dihur LF Muphios 


Editors of ART INSTRUCTION 


Had this new volume come to our desk at a $10, $12, or even a $15 
price, we would have stamped it “approved,” for the first glance at 
its smart jacket and the initial turning of its pages revealed its pos- 
session of truly outstanding qualities. Naturally, then, when we dis- 
covered that it was to be available at a retail price of only $5 we 


grew enthusiastic—here was a book which our readers would thank’ 


us to bring to their attention: one to which the word “bargain” 

could honestly be applied! 
But words fail when it comes to description. How can we picture. 

this unusual book to you? . . . Get your ruler and lay out a space. 


11144” x 15”.... Now you realize how large each page is... . Think: 


of over 200 such pages, 86 of them given to admirable reproductions 


in full color of well-selected examples of American art—a veritable * 


gallery of choice works by Georgia O’Keeffe; Robert Brackman, 
Edward Hopper, Jon Corbino, Thomas Benton, Grant Wood, Peter 
Blume, Eugene Speicher, William Gropper, John Stewart Curry, and 
a host of others. .. . Next, think of 112 of these huge pages filled with 
60,000 worth-while words bearing on these illustrations and related 
matters, and by no less an authority than Peyton Boswell, Jr., Editor 
of Art Digest. . . . Visualize, if you can, this rich treasure fittingly 
encased in a durable blue buckram binding (with gold stamping on 
the front and backbone), and you'll have at least a slight idea of 
what is offered for $5... . Five and one-half pounds of mighty fine 
book—the best of paper, the best of engraving, the best of printing 
and binding—for less than $1 per pound! 


IT’S TRULY A BARGAINS 


Obviously there must be some exceptional reason for so exceptionally 


reasonable a price. And there is. The 86 fine reproductions are 
printed from the original plates used during the past months by | 


Life magazine. More than $35,000 was spent in their manufacture. 
Only by “utilizing these plates has it been possible to publish a book 
with this beauty of format and richness of content at so remarkably 
low a figure. In this book, incidentally, these illustrations, with the 
amplifying text, are far more useful and attractive than as originally 
presented. 


AM IDEAL GIFT FOR CHRISTMAS 


. WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, Inc. ; 
| 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
! 
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A. C. A. Gallery (52 W. 8) 

Nov: Paintings by Joe Jones. 
American Academy of Arts and 
Letters (633 W. 155) To Dec. 31: 
Works by living and deceased 
members—including Child Hassam 
and Edwin Austin Abbey. 


Amer. Veterans Soc. of Artists 
Will hold First Annual Exhibition 
at the Barbizon-Plaza_ Galleries 
(Sixth Ave. & 58th) to Oct. 31st. 


Amer. Fine Arts Soc. (215 W. 57) 
Nov. 8-28: Annual Exhibition of 
Allied Artists of America. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
Oct. 15-Dec. 1: “Beyond all isms” 
—twenty selected Marins. 

A. W. A. (353 W. 57) 

To Nov. 3: Exhibition of Photo- 
graphs by club members. 

Argent Galleries (42 W. 57) 

Oct. 30-Nov. 11: Water colors b) 
Jane C. Stanley; Nov. 13-25: Oils 
by Bertha N. Briggs, Pauline E. 
Law and Susan H. Schneider. 


Artists Gallery (33 W. 8th) 

Oct. 24-Nov. 13: Paintings by 
Feiga Blumberg; Nov. 14-Dec. 4: 
Paintings, prints and sculpture by 
Louis Schanker. 


Art Students League (215 W. 57) 
To Nov. 4: Members’ oils; draw- 
ings by Arthur Lee, instructor. 
Assoc. Amer. Artists (711 Fifth) 
Oct. 23-Nov. 4: Recent paintings, 
water colors and drawings by A. 
Bohrod; Nov. 6-25: Large frescoes, 
drawings & oils of the American 
Scene by Luis Quintanilla. 

Babcock Galleries (38 E. 57) 

To Oct. 30: 19th century and 
contemporary paintings by Amer- 
ican artists; Thru Nov: Oils, 
water colors, drawings by Thomas 
Eakins. 

Barbizon-Plaza (6th Ave. & 58) 
Thru Oct: First Annual Exhibition 
of the American Veterans Society 
of Artists; daily except Sunday. 
Boyer Galleries (69 E. 57) 

To Oct. 31: Oil paintings, water 
colors and drawings by Louis M. 
Elshemius, 1878-1921. 

Buchholz Gallery (32 E. 57) 

To Oct. 28: Paintings and water 
colors by Francisco Bores; Oct. 
30-Nov. 18: Sculpture by famous 
painters. 

Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Pkway) 
To Oct. 29: Putnam Memorial 
Print Exhibition, & Recent acces- 
sions; Oct. 24-Jan. 1: Mask Show, 
*Barbaric and Civilized’; Nov. 
4-26: George Pearse Ennis and 
Paul L. Gill Water Color Exhibi- 
tion. 

Carrol Carstairs (11 E. 57) 

Nov. 6-Dec. 1: “The 1890's tn 
France.” 

Chait Galleries (600 Madison) 
Nov: Early Chinese bronzes, pot- 
tery and porcelain. 

Clay Club Gallery (4 W. 8) 
Permanent showing of terra cotta 
sculpture. 

Contemporary Arts (38 W. 57) 
To Oct. 28: Oils by J. Senn- 
hauser; Oct. 23-Nov. 11: Oils by 
Herbert Barnett; Nov. 13-Dec. 2: 
Paintings and pastels by M. A. 
Tricca. 


AMERICAN ART WEEK 


bo 


NOVEMBER 





1939 


A Calendar of New York Exhibitions prepared by 


ane 


Collectors of Amer. Art (38W57) 
Nov: Group Exhibition. 


Decorators Club (745 Fifth) 
Thru Oct: Paintings by Elizabeth 
M. Anthony; Pottery by Ruth F. 
Richardson. 


Durand-Ruel Galleries (12 E. 57) 
Thru Oct: Sisley exhibition. 


8th Street Gallery (39 E. 8) 

To Nov. 15: Exhibition of works 
by instructors: William Fisher, 
John Chetcuti, Oliver Wilson and 
Margaret M. Kilburn. 


F. A. R. (19 E. 61) 

To Oct. 31: Water colors, oils 
and drawings by John Groth; Nov. 
1-18: Amer. Indian water colors. 


Ferargil Galleries (63 E. 57) 

To Oct. 30: Landscapes and por- 
traits in oil by John Folinsbee; 
Oct. 30-Nov. 12: Important water 
colors by Barse Miller; Nov. 13- 
26: Oils by Clarence Carter and 
water colors by Edith Hoyt. 


French Art Galleries (51 E. 57) 
Nov: French Impressionists and 
Moderns. 


Fifteen Gallery (37 W. 57) 

Thru Oct. 28: Oils and sculpture 
by the Gallery Group; Oct. 30- 
Nov. 11: Selected paintings; Nov. 
13-25: New Oils by Alice Jud- 
son; Nov. 27-Dec. 9: Oils by 


iE Paddock. 


Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) To Oct. 31: Paintings 
and sculpture by contemporary) 
American artists; Thru Nov. 6: 
17th Annual Founders Show. 


Grant Studios (175 Macdougal) 
Oct. 23-Nov. 6: Brooklyn Water 
Color Club; Nov. 13-27: Fine 
Arts Guild—Annual Oil Show. 


Harlem Community Art Center 
(290 Lenox) Oct. 24-Nov. 20: 
Exhibition of work done in Brook- 
lyn Art Center. 


Hammer Galleries (682 Fifth) 
Until Nov. 30: Works of Fabergé, 
Court Jeweler to Tsars Aleksand1 
III and Nikolai Il of Russia. 


Arthur H. Harlow (620 Fifth) 
To Oct. 31: The complete etched 
work, including many trial proofs, 
of Gerald L. Brockhurst, R.A., 
R.E. 


Kleeman Galleries (38 E. 57) 

To Oct. 28: Elshemius exhibition; 
Oct. 30-Nov. 25: Oil paintings by 
Themas Eakins. 


November 1-7 - Watch 


INSTRUCTION“ ’ 


Kennedy Galleries (785 Fifth) 

Thru Oct: Walt Disney originals; 
aquatint views; flower paintings 
and prints; contemporary prints; 
Nov. 1-21: Pen and ink drawings 


and water colors by Bemelmans. 


Frederick Keppel & Co. (71 E. 57) 
To Nov. 7: Etchings by American 
artists. 

C. W. Kraushaar (730 Fifth) 

To Nov. 6: Drawings of scenes 
of Spanish-American War by 
William Glackens; Nov. 6-30: 
Paintings and colors by 
Russell Cowles. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21 E. 57) 

To Oct. 31: Modern French 
masters; Nov: Oil paintings by 
Souverbie. 

Macbeth Galleries (11 E. 57) 

To Oct. 31: New water colors and 
drawings by Andrew Wyeth; 
Nov: Americana—in paintings & 
prints. 


water 


Guy Mayer Gallery (41 E. 57) 
Oct. 20-Nov. 30: Exhibition of 
contemporary prints, paintings & 
water colors. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 
(Fifth Ave. at 82) Thru Nov. 30: 
Masterpieces from the Museum 
Collection; Nov. 4-Dec. 10: Da 
guerreotypes and photographs. 
Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
Oct. 16-Nov. 4: Oil Paintings by) 
Vincent Spagna. 


Milch Galleries (108 W. 57) 

To Nov. 4: Recent paintings, 
water colors and drawings by 
Saul Schary; To Nov. 30: Oils 
by A Group of American Artists. 
Morgan Gallery (37 W. 57) 

Nov. 13-29: Recent water colors 
by DeWitt Peters; Nov. 27-Dec. 
14: Paintings by Frederick Hauke. 
Pierpont Morgan Library (29E36) 
To Dec. 31: Showing of illumi 
nated manuscripts, master drau 
ings, bindings, etchings & mezzo 
tints, authors’ autograph manu- 
scripts, historical letters and 
documents. 


Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) 
To Oct. 28: Exhibition of paint 
ings by Jos Fobert. 


Morton Galleries (130 W. 57) 

To Nov. 1: Paintings by Joseph W 
Stock — primitive portraits; Nov. 
6-18: Water colors, Helen Stotes 
bury; Nov. 20-Dec. 2: Water col 
ors by Amory Hooper. 

Museum of City of New York 
(Fifth Ave. at 103) Permanent 
Theatre Gallery; Oct: “A Neu 
York Photograph Album”—photos 


by George C. Cox in 80s & °90s. 


for Displays of Art Work 


This page is for your Bulletin Board 





Museum of Mod. Art (11 W. 53) 
To Nov. 1: Charles Sheeler Retro- 


spective Exhibition — paintings, 
water colors, photographs; Nov. 
15-Jan. 7: Picasso Retrospective 
1898-1939, 

Perls Gallery (32 E. 58) 
Nov. 6-Dec. 2: Exhibition of 


gouaches by Wifredo Lam. 
Public Library (Fifth Ave. at 42) 
Oct. 20-Nov. 30: American Print- 
makers—a record of development; 
Recent additions to the print col- 
lection; Illustrations in manu- 
scripts; Flowers & Fruit, 1496- 
1846. 
Reinhardt Galleries (730 Fifth) 
To Nov. 4: Paintings and water 
colors by Frank A. Brown. 
Riverside Museum (310 Riverside) 
Oct. 17-Jan. 15: Women painters 
and sculptors from eleven foreign 
countries — an international exhi- 
bition by contemporary moderns, 
Robinson Galleries (126 E. 57) 
Thru Nov: Sculpture, limited edi- 
tions, by DeCreeft, Greenbaum, 
Zorach, Wheelock and others; also 
sculpture for decorating the home, 
to be offered solely thru decora- 
tors and allied professions. 
Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth Ave.) 
To Nov. 3: Black and White Ex- 
hibition, etchings, lithographs, 
block prints & drawings; Nov. 17- 
Dec. 8: Annual Thumbox Sketches. 
Schaeffer Gallery (61 E. 57) 
Nov: Paintings by old masters. 
Studio Guild (730 Fifth Ave.) 
Nov. 6-18: Oil paintings by Frank 
Callcot; Nov. 20-Dec. 2: Oils by 
Antoinette Scudder. AMERICAN ART 
wrEEK—Nov. 1-7— displays of art 
work in all store windows. 
Tricker Galleries (19 W. 57) 
Oct. 21-Nov. 4: Gallery Group. 
Uptown Gallery (249 West End) 
To Nov. 11: “American Moderns.” 
Whitney Museum (10 W. 8) 
To Dec. 3: “Twentieth Century 
Artists’—A selection of painting, 
sculpture and graphic arts from 
the museum’s own collection. 


Wildenstein & Co. (19 E. 64) 
Oct. 23-Nov. 13: Paintings by 
Wm. Malherbe; Nov. 15-Dec. 5: 
Sculpture by Guito Knoop. 
WORLD’S FAIR IN NEW YORK 
Permanent Exhibitions to Oct. 31: 
“Masterpieces of Art” displaying 
in 25 galleries 500 of the world’s 
greatest paintings from the Louvre 
the National Gallery, the Uffizi; 
from governments and private col- 
lectors: a history of art from the 
Middle Ages to the 19th Century. 
Contemporary Arts Building — 
Painting, sculpture and the graphic 
arts of the American field are ex- 
hibited in 23 galleries; 800 pieces 
have been chosen from the many 
works submitted by American 
mi tists 

Internat’l Business Machines Corp. 
has assembled paintings by artisls 
of 79 countries, which are being 
shown in the Corporation’s Gallery 
of Science and Art in Business 
Systems and Insurance Building. 
Contemporary Art in Foreign Na- 
tions may be seen in many Foreign 
Pavilions at the Fair. 


in Store Windows 


Art Instruction 
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HORSE 
MUZZLE 


TJtalian 
1575 


WORTH 10,000 WORDS 


in telling you that *Typhonite Eldorado pencils 
meet the most exacting requirements of drafts- 
men, designers, illustrators. This drawing was 
made with Typhonite Eldorado. 

*TYPHONITE is a new form of natural graphite used exclu- 
sively in making leads for Eldorado, The Master Drawing Pencil. It 
is produced by battering graphite into minute particles by a whirl- 


wind or typhoon of dry steam. Typhonite is one of the reasons why 
Eldorado pencils, made in America, are preferred by American artists. 


FREE—a sample of your favorite degree of hardness on request. 
Write School Bureau, Pencil Sales Dept. 32-J II 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 









For Pen and Ink 
Drawings 


Are “‘Tops”’ 


Art students find that Gillott's pens make their 
grasp of technique in pen and ink work easier, 
better. Finished artists can depend on their flexi- 
bility, true temper and uniformity. They're "tops" 
in drawing pens. 


Use Gillott's — there is a type for every stroke. 
Send 25 cents for a sample set of six pens or 
$1.00 for a complete set, including three deli- 
cately fine points. Sold at all art suppliers. 


ALFRED FIELD & CO., INC. 
New York, N. Y. 


93 Chambers Street 
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INTERVIEW 


with one of America’s Top-ranking Poster Artists 


stitute in the days when | was a member of the 

Art School faculty. He was not, as I recall, con- 
sidered a brilliant student. Nor was he altogether too 
popular with his instructors. Even then he had his 
own ideas and persisted in doing things more or less 
in his own way, refusing to fit snugly into any pre- 
scribed patterns. 

By graduation time in 1925—perhaps even before 
—he had decided what he wanted to do. He wanted 
to be a poster artist. He determined to be a poster 
artist, and his determination brooked no opposition. 
In the years to follow, that purpose never wavered. 
He began at once designing posters; he has kept on 
doing posters. Today his work probably occupies 
more billboard footage than that of any other poster 
artist. He has done much to establish a definitely 
American type of poster design. 

In his early years Scott was an ardent admirer of 
the European viewpoint of poster artists and of the 
impact their posters had. But he soon realized that 
the American public preferred in its posters the same 
brand of art that Norman Rockwell was giving it 
on magazine covers and in illustrations—good home- 
spua characterization salted with pithy Yankee 
humor. “Give them a nimble-witted one-act play,” 
says Scott, “convincingly characterized with complete 
realism if you want to stop the crowds on Main 
Street.” 

Knowing this, Scott never bothered his head about 
“modern” art. He has not let the vogue for “modern” 
confuse him. Even in the field of fine art he has not 
failed to note that the visiting throngs always cast 
a popular vote for the “J. Frederick Waughs” after 
the jury of experts had pinned its gold ribbons on 
the “Braques.” Scott is out for the popular vote. 

And now for a word about Scott’s studio. The place 
where a man lives or works tells us even more about 
him than his work itself. Located on the fifteenth 
floor of the Associated Press Building in Radio City, 


| REMEMBER Howard Scott as a student at Pratt In- 


The frontispiece, opposite, shows a detail of the Esso 
Poster “Long Distance Thrill,” reproduced at exact size of 
Howard Scott's original painting from which the large 
24-sheet poster was reproduced. This poster—as are indeed 
all of Scott’s posters—was done in water color. Compare 
this finished painting with the “rough visual” shown on 
page 8. Scott’s skill in the expression of human emotion is 
one of the factors of his success as a poster artist. 


by Ernest W. Watson 


it looks out from the east windows upon Rockefeller 
Plaza; it commands a view of upper Manhattan and 
the Hudson from its three northern windows and the 
french doors which open upon the terrace. of the set- 
back. 

But let us enter, as all guests should, through the 
door provided for that purpose. 

We find ourselves in a small entrance lobby not 
over seven feet square. This lobby and the reception 
room beyond—a fair-sized room — receive generous 
light from a large north window, without which the 
pompeian-red wallpaper would doubtless be too 
sombre. The ceilings of both rooms are of laid silver 
leaf which contrasts smartly with the wallpaper, an 
importation from Switzerland. Against the dull red of 
the foyer walls, several of Alexander Iacoleff’s mar- 
velous Conté crayon drawings of African types repeat 
the red of the interior color scheme. 

The door that connects with the studio is a massive 
paneled affair of English hairwood, a warm silver 
gray with a delicate feathery pattern. Indeed all the 
woodwork throughout the studio is fashioned from 
this rare imported wood. 

And now we enter the studio itself. It certainly 
looks like no studio we have seen before. Were it 
not for the large adjustable drawing table near a 
north window we might believe we had entered the 
apartment of some foreign minister. It is decorated 
in the best modern style, without stint of expense 
and with the most thorough-going treatment of every 
practical and xsthetic consideration. The furniture— 
cabinets for art materials and equipment—has been 
especially designed by Mr. Scott. The color scheme, 
with the English hairwood as motive, is warm gray 
—walls and carpet. Green-blue upholstered chairs 
and colorful books in the shelves flanking the east 
window complete the harmony. This evidently is a 
room for relaxation as well as for work. 

Indeed it was designed to serve the double purpose 
of studio and reception room for consultation with 
clients. If at first it seems inappropriate for work, it 
soon becomes apparent that its practical use as a 
studio has really been studied to the last detail. It is 
completely functional, serving all purposes of social 
contacts, workshop and relaxation. In other words it 
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is planned for the perfect organization of all factors 
that enter into the artist’s professional life. 

Scott emphasizes the importance of organization, 
states that it is indispensable in advertising work. 
Everything must be planned, and plans must be 
rigidly adhered to. “If 1 have to produce a poster in 
five days,” he says, “I divide the job into five parts 
and insist upon completing each day's assignment on 
schedule.” 

From the first, Scott has favored water color as a 
medium for executing his posters. Indeed he has 
never painted them in oil. Occasionally he adds tem- 
pera white to secure effects required by an opaque 
medium. “The superiority of water color is apparent,” 
says Scott, “when time is at a premium. The artist 
working in oil simply has to wait for his medium to 
dry at various stages. Sometimes that delay is serious, 
for the client often clamors for the finished work in 
three or four days after sketches have been approved. 
When using water color the artist can keep steadily 
at work until the job is completed.” 

Scott’s mastery of his medium is well demonstrated 
in the large plain areas of his posters where no sign 
of the brush is visible—yet there is no airbrush in 
his studio. 

Scott calls ideas for his posters “scenarios” and 
refers to the posters as “one-act plays.” The scenario 
must be as direct as an arrow, aimed at a single idea; 
and it must reach its mark as unfailingly as a good 
cartoon gag. Considering that the advertiser may be 
spending $125,000 on a single billboard poster show- 
ing, his insistence upon a smart plot and brilliant 
casting can be understood. 

It does not necessarily follow that a bright idea 
plus clever casting will result in a successful poster. 
There is the directing to consider. That, of course, is 
a matter of composition—the final test of one’s genius 
as a poster artist. His problem here is not unlike that 
of the cartoonist. Cartoonists have told me that some 
of the most brilliant ideas keep them guessing for 
weeks before they find adequate graphic presentation. 

So you will find Scott playing around with his 
pencil, making innumerable thumbnail sketches, try- 
ing to make the actors in the advertising drama be- 
have so intelligently that the meaning of the poster 
will be revealed in a flash. The action must be so 
legible that not more than a few words are needed to 
complete the dramatization. Scott says, “Keeping the 
action in a single plane is a big factor in securing 
legibility; perspective in a poster, unless handled 
very cautiously, is apt to be confusing.” 

A rough visual, about 8x18 inches, follows the 
thumbnail sketches. It serves to test the selection of 
a design from the thumbnails and is a means of 
further developing the subject. Some artists submit 
such visuals to clients for approval but Scott prefers 
to make another sketch, larger—about 16x36 inches 
which is usually the size of the final drawing. Often 
he carries these large sketches so nearly to comple- 
tion that, when approved, very little more needs to be 
done to make a finished painting from the sketch. 

If we drop into Scott’s studio a day or two after 
he has made his rough visuals for a series of posters, 
we shall witness something that suggests the filming 
of a scene on a movie lot. Professional models are 
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the actors, Scott is the director, and the camera man 
is busy with his photography. The models understand 
the part they are to play, the artist instructs and 
exhorts them while the photographer takes one action 
shot after another. This goes on until Scott feels sure 
he has ample material to work with. Out of this per- 
formance comes the photographic references essential 
for the final characterization. As a matter of fact, 
Scott’s trained visual memory serves him almost as 
completely as pictures. 

Asked to comment upon the opportunities for new 
recruits in the poster field, Scott said: “We could use 
twenty-five or thirty good realistic painters right now 

if there were that many in the country. The trouble 
is that most of the schools do not seem to realize what 
the market demands. The vogue for surrealism and 
other modern tendencies in poster advertising has 
only a limited audience. Such work shown in exhibi- 
tions may impress the ‘arty’ person, but it is of little 
interest to most advertisers. | have mentioned—as a 
fine example to follow—Norman Rockwell, because 
of his tremendous skill as a portrayer of character 
and his good, sincere drawing and painting. 

“Learn to draw well. It is the foundation of all suc- 
cessful painting.” 

What about photography in posters? Is the camera, 
particularly color photography, likely to compete 
with the artist on the billboards of America? 

“So far as 24-sheet posters are concerned,” replies 
Scott, “the camera is out. And for good reasons. Take 
the matter of color. The camera reproduces the 
colors of the subject; the artist intensifies them, 
makes them more brilliant than they are in nature. 
He does this to allow for the subtraction of intensity 
due to distance and conditions of poor visibility. An- 
other thing. It’s practically impossible to get models 
to act successfully for the camera in the portrayal of 
poster ‘one-act plays.’ Imagine, for example, getting 
two old ladies to act the scene in the Essolene poster 
‘Starts quicker than gossip’ (page 9), even if the 
right types could be found. And this is a simpler 
problem than many poster ideas present. 

“Again the artist can often be more dramatic by 
taking liberties with drawing. Figures may be shown 
in actually impossible positions to put over an idea 
that would stump the accurate camera. Sometimes 
anatomical distortions—not obvious to the observer 

serve to make the action more legible or to give it 
greater emphasis. 

“The camera most certainly cannot compete with 
the artist in this field.” 

It seems to me that the qualities of character that 
are responsible for Howard Scott’s success as an artist 
are precisely those which promise success in any field. 
Singleness of purpose is one of these. In Scott’s career 
there has been no vacilation. His objective has been 
clear from the beginning and his life has been com- 
pletely organized for the realization of that purpose. 
He probably would have been equally successful as 
a lawyer, a doctor or a chemist had he chosen one of 
those careers. Most art students overrate what is 
known as talent. They lean on it, rest secure behind 
it, and often discover too late that talent is, after all, 
but one ingredient of the success formula. 
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Howard Scott’s studio, designed especially 
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for him by 


Reinhard and Hofmeister, architects, is on the fifteenth 
floor of the Associated Press Building at Rockefeller Center. 
This view was taken from the door of the reception room. 
Windows at the left face the north, and a french door opens 
onto the terrace of the set-back. The room serves the dual 
purpose of working studio and office for consultation with 


clients 
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Howard Scott at work on an Esso 
Poster. The cabinet between the win- 
dows contains oil colors, brushes and 
other equipment used by the artist 
when he forgets gasoline and automo- 
biles and drags his easel from the 
closet for a few hours of recreation 
with paint and canvas. The top of this 
cabinet lifts off, exposing a second 
top of oiled maple which serves as a 
palette. 

Note the orderliness of Mr. Scott’s 
work cabinet in the foreground—and 
it was not especially tidied up for this 
picture 
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This is a reproduction of Howard Scott’s “rough visual.” The original was 
about 8x18 inches. A visual is a rapid sketch intended to try out the projected 
design. It expresses the general character of the advertisement, determines the 
size, position, weight and color scheme of the various elements. It also sug- 
gests the style of technic to be employed. A visual should never be carried so 
far as to invite criticism of details. Place a visual across the room—look at 
it from a distance and it gives a pretty good idea of the appearance of the 
future finished painting 


These thumbnail sketches may not suggest much to anyone but the artist. To 
him they are merely symbols of designs that doubtless exist quite fully de- 
veloped in his mind. They represent the first steps he takes on paper in 


developing the design 
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HOWARD SCOTT 


Comments below on the “plots” of 
four of his 24-sheet posters 


FALL CHANGE-OVEK 


This is a combination product and 
human interest poster. The “try on” 
feeling in the old character had to 
come off fast plus a bit of humor in 
the small-sized hat being tried on. 
Here was a swell chance to get a 
laugh from the audience. To keep 
the action wholesome and good na- 
tured is what to strive for 


CUNNECT WITH POWER 


4 chance to make the “ideal” poster. 
One figure, short caption and a chance 
at strong lighting. The actual round- 
up of the batter was considered more 
powerful looking than any action 
showing a hit. The strong pattern of 
the figure said “baseball” long before 
you could read the caption as you ap- 
proached the poster on the highway 


STILL TALKING ABOUT 
HER NEW FORD 


Here was a chance to create an entire 
setting around a character without 
actually showing it. One look at the 
old lady—plus the old Bell party line 
telephone—gives the tip-off as to the 
locale. Here is an example of how 
important the facial expressions are 
in telling a “five second” audience a 
story 


STARTS QUICKER THAN GOSSIP 


The inference that another person is 
the target of these two gossips had 
to be put over. The action had to be 
plotted carefully to convey this to the 
reader. The general flow of both pic- 
ture and copy, plus quick understand- 
ing of both, is of the utmost impor- 
tance in poster design 
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MATTING AN 


T WOULD seem axiomatic that artists should be the 
best authorities upon the matting and framing of 
their pictures. Yet, judging by the pictures we 

see in homes and on exhibition walls, a great many 
have never really given serious study to this aspect 
of their work. Indeed it is probable that the average 
‘artist considers his part done when the picture itself 
has been completed. Some doubtless fail to realize 
how the correct mat and frame enhance a picture. 
Others lack sufficient taste to direct the job them- 
selves and so leave it in the hands of framers whose 
chief recommendation may be a reputation for low 
prices. 

The subject is important enough to receive some 
notice in art schools. Perhaps it is assumed that the 
technic of framing is merely an application of prin- 
ciples learned in the design classes. And that is 
strictly true. But painting students usually spend a 
minimum of time in design classes: many never study 
design. 

Even those who have acquired a good sense of de- 
sign in school may never envision the possibilities 
inherent in good framing until a few dramatic dem- 
onstrations convince them that the framing of a pic- 
ture is a real design project worthy of more than the 
casual attention usually bestowed upon it. 

In an article directed to the lay public one could 
offer a few directions that might save the amateur 
framer from the most obvious errors. Such directions 
are of little interest to the artist. The best we can do 
for him is to analyze a few aspects of the problem 
and discuss possibilities of treatment. And we shall 
consider, for the present, water colors, drawings and 
prints, leaving oil paintings for a future article. 

In the April 1939 number, Elizabeth Whitmore 
wrote authoritatively about “Tailoring for Prints.” A 
print publisher for many years, Mrs. Whitmore pre- 
sented the subject from the angle of the dealer who, 
for practical reasons of handling in the galleries and 
convenience in shipping, is concerned with standardi- 
zation. For purposes of wholesale handling and distri- 
bution such standardization is as desirable for the 
artist as for the dealer, but the matting and framing 
of prints for the walls of our homes is an individual 
problem: each subject calls for special treatment. 

When it is known where the picture is to be hung. 
the size, color scheme and decorative aspect of the 
room are determining factors. The mat and frame, 
when considered in relation to these factors, serve to 
bring the picture into harmony with its environment. 
If it is known just what space in the room the picture 
is to occupy, it is still easier to secure this harmony. 
When the owner wishes a relatively small picture to 
occupy a large wall space, its treatment will be quite 
different than that given the same picture to go in 
a small apartment. Walls that are light, walls that 
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D FRAMING 


are dark, plain tinted walls, patterned walls, walls in 
dark foyers, walls that are brightly illuminated—all 
these conditions should if possible be known by the 
framer. 

A picture framed for a simple modern room is not 
likely to feel at home in a Victorian setting. A paint- 
ing to go in a Regency room or a Louis XIV apart- 
ment certainly ought to be in harmony with those 
period styles. Assuming that the same picture might 
be equally appropriate —in subject matter — for a 
boudoir and a sportsman’s “den,” it is obvious that 
the framer should be sensitive to the special require- 
ments of each situation. 

A frame should never compete with the picture it 
is supposed to display. “What a beautiful frame,” 
certainly is no compliment to the framer. “How 
beautifully framed!” is quite another matter; it com- 
pares with the remark “How beautifully gowned” in 
the field of fashion. The frame, like the gown, is 
only praiseworthy when through its artistry it en- 
hances the charm of the object it serves. This, to be 
sure, is rather obvious; yet the principle, though un- 
derstood, is customarily ignored when it comes to the 
very delicate—though all important—distinction be- 
tween a framing job that is negatively good and one 
that is perfectly “styled.” We borrow the language 
of the fashion world again because the analogy is so 
apt. In the framing of pictures we are dealing with 
an art that is every bit as elusive as the art of dress. 
Few appreciate this: most of us are careless, satis- 
fied with “pretty good.” As a result, a really well- 
framed picture is seldom seen. 

It is partly due to the tendency of living and think- 
ing in grooves. One who is early converted to “natural 
wood” mouldings accepts natural wood mouldings as 
the standard for all frames. Others swear by gilt 
mouldings, white mouldings or mouldings which have 
colors of the picture rubbed into them. The same 
thing is true of mats—it’s a white mat or a cream mat 
or a gilt mat, regardless of the individual picture. 

But let us get on to the constructive aspect of our 
discussion. There is the question of mats. We have to 
choose the right color, texture and thickness. 

Even if we confine our color preference to white 
or cream, there is a broad field of choice here from 
the very cold white to a cream that approaches yel- 
low. But we limit ourselves severely when we rule 
out the grays, of which any good framer can show 
considerable color variety. He can show variety in 
textures, too, but textures are dangerous. Even an 
eggshell mat—aunless it is a large picture or is bold 
in scale—is apt to be too assertive. 

It is safe to be dogmatic about thickness; thickness 
invariably enhances, not only through intrinsic 
charm, but through the suggestion of value that de- 
serves a heavy mat. Sometimes framers use two mats, 


Continued on page 21 
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ADEN 
ARNGULE 


demonstrates 


TEMPERA 
PAINTING 


Samuel Rosenberg’s article on Egg 
Tempera in the September number 
dealt with what is known as the Mixed 
Technic. In that method the temper- 
ing medium is a mixture of egg, oil 
and varnish. The method which Mr. 
4drnold demonstrates is pure Egg 
Tempera without the admixture of 
oil or varnish. These technics involve 
quite different procedures and each 
gives highly individual results. 


The photograph shows Mr. Arnold at work 
on his demonstration picture. The cartoon 
in black and white hangs on the wall. 


Egg Tempera 


pcg are many variations in the use of egg tem- 
pera. The technic I shall describe, with the pho- 
tographs indicating procedure, represents a method 
based upon methods that were described by Cennino 
Cennini in his valuable treatise on fifteenth century 
painting. Such a painting, as represented, is the result 
of deliberate and unhurried craftsmanship which 
takes into account definite procedures and _ restric- 
tions. It is not a method for sketching or for ob- 
taining subtle naturalistic effects. Rather, it lends it- 
self to a carefully planned painting which is built of 
clear-cut volumes and spaces that are expressed by an 
arbitrary use of color and values. Nothing is left to 
accident. Thus, the success of the use of this method 
is pretty dependent upon a previously thought-out 
plan and organization. Paintings done with this tech- 
nic have a unique quality of restrained brilliance and 
great clarity. No color seems to get muddy. The sur- 
face is beautifully mat when finished. I find this 
method of painting most excellent for smaller pic- 
tures and J particularly like the color and surface 
effects in conjunction with our modern interiors with 
their interesting colors and textures. I shall describe 
this method in three divisions: The Panel and 
Ground, The Procedure in Painting, and The Paint 
and Its Application. 


Panel and Ground 
The panel is of “Masonite” 44” thick. I generally 
use the thinnest and hardest “Masonite” and conse- 
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Photo by Ruth Weller 


quently do not bother to apply a preliminary coat of 
size, which I believe is necessary on the thicker and 
softer variety or on wood panels. The ground is of 
gesso and is applied to the smooth side of the panel. 
The formula for the gesso is as follows: 


1 oz. by weight, of Knox gelatin (1 package) 
16 oz. by measure, of water 
24 oz. by weight, of gilders’ whiting 


To prepare the gesso place the water in the top of 
a double boiler, add the gelatin and let stand a few 
minutes until the gelatin is thoroughly softened. 
Meanwhile heat some water in the lower part of the 
boiler. Place the top of the boiler with its gelatin 
solution in the hot water and see that the gelatin 
becomes thoroughly heated and that no granules are 
left around the edges. Never heat the gelatin solu- 
tion directly over the stove. It will get too hot and 
lose its strength and there is danger of scorching. 
After heating the solution, remove from the lower 
part of the boiler and add the whiting. Let the whit- 
ing soak up as much of the gelatin solution as pos- 
sible before stirring and then stir gently to avoid 
forming air bubbles. Use a brush for stirring, a sash 
brush or a flat varnish brush (about 144” wide). The 
same brush is used to apply the ground to the panel. 
After the whiting and gelatin solution are thoroughly 
mixed, pour into another container, clean out the top 
of the boiler and strain the mixture back through 
cheese cloth. The gesso is now ready to be put on the 
panel. If it seems too thick heat it a little in the 
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| First steps in the painting. Exact outlines have been en- 
graved in the ground with a sharp instrument. Note the way 
sky is permitted to overlap objects in front of it 


double boiler and if still too thick a little water may be 
added. It should have the consistency of cream and should 
be kept warm, but not hot, until the job is finished. 

It is better to apply many thin coats of gesso rather than 
a few thick ones. The final result will be smoother and there 
is less danger of pin holes resulting from air bubbles. | 
usually apply seven or eight coats. You will find the ground 
starts to set almost immediately so don’t try to brush it out 
like oil paint, but rather apply each coat with a different 
direction of brush stroke, the second at right angles to the 
first, the third diagonally, etc. A little time must elapse be- 
tween coats. The shine on a coat must disappear before the 
following coat is applied. The length of time will depend 
upon the humidity and temperature of the atmosphere. If 
a coat is applied before the shine of the preceding one has 
had time to disappear, the first one may get picked up in 
the application of the second one, or if the wait between 
coats be too long the ground may crack because of lack of 
homogeneity. Since it takes considerable time to apply suff- 
cient ground to a panel, due to the time between coats, it is 
a good idea to prepare several panels at the same time, work- 
ing first on one, then another, thus doing three or four in 
approximately the same time it takes to do one. 

After a day's drying the panel may be smoothed and pol- 
ished. I start with No. 2, followed by No. 1 sandpaper. The 
sandpaper is used over a block of wood with a flat surface. 
When the surface has been made perfectly smooth and level I 
finish with the finest of “wet or dry” sandpaper using the 
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G OG TERPER A PAINTING 


The method of progress is well illustrated in the trees. The ) 
one at the left shows the flat local color treatment. The one 
at the right shows modeling done on top of this flat basic 


color a 
tl 
fingers and the palm of the hand. If there are tiny pin holes, 
wet the ground slightly in that area and polish with the 
“wet or dry” sandpaper, using a circular motion, until the 
holes are filled. A successfully applied and polished ground F 
has the smoothness and feel of ivory. ; 
Procedure in Painting : 
A precise preliminary drawing or cartoon is made for the ; 
painting. For the demonstration painting here reproduced, ' 
a line and value drawing (seen in the studio picture of Mr. 
Arnold) was worked up on a piece of brown wrapping paper. . 
The color scheme was indicated by smudges of soft pastel , 
and the exact decision regarding color left until the pigment 
itself was mixed. Since this particular kind of tempera has 
its own color qualities—due to certain restrictions—the im- 
portant thing is to decide upon an adequate design of color 
areas and not to worry about atmospheric effects, accidentals 
and subtle nuances. A preliminary form of drawing, one in 


which values are used only to show third dimension and not | 
local colors, is very valuable when made on middle-toned 
paper with black and white. In making such a drawing, the 
tones should be worked up in lines which show the direc- 
tion of the brush strokes to be used in the final painting. 

An outline tracing is made and transferred to the panel. 
The lines are then scratched on the surface of the panel with 
a sharp point. Since the lines get covered many times with 
paint, an ordinary tracing line would soon disappear. 

The procedure for painting is to paint those areas farthest 
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BY ADEN AR N O L D ) Photography by F. Ww. Kent 


3 In this stage the face and arms are seen rendered in a flat 
green under painting ready for the flesh tones which are to 
be superimposed 


away first. In the example shown, the sky was painted first, 
then the distant woods, then the middle distance, and so on, 
leaving foreground objects until late in the painting, and 
flesh until last. The reason for this procedure is that each 
area receives its own local color and is then modeled to com- 
pletion before another area or object is painted. The painting 
of flesh is left until last in order that the artist may have a 
better chance to harmonize the flesh colors with other colors 
in the design. It is much easier to let the background areas 
and objects lap over areas to be occupied by foreground 
objects and be put into place by the exact finding of those 
foreground objects than it is to try to find the edges of each 
object and area twice. | think that perhaps the photographs 
will make this point more clear. 

Color is handled with definite restrictions that come down 
to us from fifteenth century tempera painting. Each area or 
object is painted a solid flat local color, whatever color one 
decides will be best and most consistent in his design. The 
modeling is then achieved by mixing a little white with some 
of the local color and with tiny brush strokes lightening all 
parts of the object or area that are to be of higher values 
than the local color. Further additions of white with subse- 
quent modeling is continued until the modeling is as perfect 
as you like. Usually three or four such value gradations are 
sufficient. Modeling down from the local color is achieved in 
the same manner except that black is mixed with the local 
color instead of white. The painting of flesh is an exception 
to the above procedure in that a green of halftone value is 
used for a basic color. Then the desired flesh color is mixed 
a trifle lighter than the green. The lighter areas are first 
modeled with the flesh color and all subsequent modeling 
follows the regular procedure by making gradations of flesh 


Continued on page 2° 


The head is finished and modeling has been begun on the 
right arm. The left arm and hand still show the flat green 


under painting 
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The completed picture 














Says ANDRE SMITH 

Not long ago I went into the studio 
of a friend whose paintings are 
definitely in the class of the super- 
conservative. His scholarly per- 
formances, with a uniform 
certainty of handling, thoroughly 
safe and sane in every way, could 
be seen hung around the room and 
leaning against the walls. But out 
of a possible twenty of these 
orderly creations, there was one 
canvas which, propped against the 
legs of a chair, stood out from the 


done 


rest by its contrasting vigor. 

It showed a traveled and heavily 
rutted muck road that swept past 
a dreary shamble of a house which 
leaned grimly against a_back- 
ground of rolling hills and a thun- 
derous sky, a road that lashed like 
an infuriated snake and wound 
and twisted itself out of the pic- 
ture. Low in color, violently con- 
trasting in form and values, this 
painting was as exciting as a street 
brawl and almost as noisy. 

I stopped in front of it, deeply 
impressed by its forcefulness. And 
when I turned to my friend and 
asked, “Where the devil did you 
get that ... and who did it?” he 
looked a little foolish and said 
guiltily, “Oh, I did it myself. We 
are giving a Nut Show at the Club 
next week and every one is sup- 
posed to bring a masterpiece a la 
Paris. This is my offering . . . I 
suppose you like it?” 
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The Research Studio at 
Maitland, Florida, is the gift 
of Mary Curtis Bok. It was 
Smith 
under his 


André 
constructed 
Here, 


groups of artists “go 
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art careers 





“AN INSANITURIUM OF ART” 


That is what some wit called The Research Studio at Maitland, Florida. 
Andre Smith, its Director, rather likes the name for he believes that by 
“going wild and doing things’—this they do at Research Studio—art- 


ists free themselves from conventions that stultify the creative faculty. 


It was quite useless for me to 
comment. Had I told him that I 
thought it by far the best thing in 
his studio, he would have thrown 


rather than merely a puzzling in- 
cident. | had to admit that my de- 
fiance had turned the table upon 
me. Unconsciously I had released 








me out. Besides, | was too busy in 
my own mind contemplating again 
a creative miracle, wondering as | 
had on several other occasions, just 
what happens between the artist 
and his canvas when he lets go of 
his habitual hurls 
himself out himself into the 
creation work of art that 
is so defiantly impersonal? This 
phenomenon happens again and 
again. In a spirit of bravado, in 
jeering, defiance, an 
artist challenges certain principles 
or practices in art which he de- 
spises, and almost in every case 
the fury of his attack results in 
work that astounds its own creator. 
Deep in his heart, this chap who 
was going to “show "em up” has 
had to admit that something has 
stepped in betwen himself and his 
purpose which has turned the trick 
against him. 

This is an uncanny experience. 
I know because | have undergone 
it myself; but with me I am glad 
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to say that it served as a conversion 


in myself a creative force that took 
command of the situation, and 
found myself not the indignant 
creator but a subservient one. And 
in the end I was ready enough to 
admit that these mocking creations 
of mine possessed a positive qual- 
ity that was lacking in my more 
normal work. 

Since having seen this “accident” 
of creation happen to other artists, 
| have never been quite content to 
let this manifestation rest as 
merely an exceptional adventure. 
I have felt that to some extent it 
should be not the exception but 
the habitual means of an artist’s 
expression. And I think this freer 
approach is especially needed in 
the case of the average American 
painter. He is, on the whole, far 
too cautious; when he paints he 
contradicts his very nature, his 
hearty Americanism goes flat, he 
looks over his shoulder and paints 
imitations. And that is no way for 
an American to act! 

I have always felt that the vari- 
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A view of the Studio Court and the entrance 
to one of the five studios that open into it 


ous “isms” that have come to us 
from Europe should have been 
born right here out of the restless, 
inquiring minds of our own 
painters. This searching and in- 
ventiveness is an American trait. 
It has been demonstrated in music 
and in architecture, and in these 
two fields of art we have reflected 
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our true American spirit. Here we 
have been ourselves, whereas in 
art we have merely tagged behind 
European leaders. What has _ be- 
come of our “battle cry of free- 
dom”? 

Since my own conversion to this 
more courageous way of working, 
I have been eager to win others 
to this point of view. But I soon 
found that although in almost 
every case the artists | spoke to 


Continued on page 28 


Here are a few illustrations of the 
variety of experimentation that the 
Research Studio encourages. 


1 Decorative panel in cement with 














color i7 
2 Profile in brass set in cement Vv a 
3 Cement grille ¥ S 
4 Painting, oil Y Na 
5 Abstraction in cardboard “ v 
6 Plastic arrangement of tree “A ¥| 

branches ~ 
7 Cement grille in color &% 
8 Abstraction in low relief with Q 





color 


Numbers three and seven are the 
work of William McVey; the others 
were done by other resident artists 
under the direction of André Smith 
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Samuel Chamberlain enrolled, in 1915, in the School of Architecture at the 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology. His training was interrupted in 1917 by 
the World War in which he served as ambulance driver. He returned to M. I. T. 
after the war, to continue his architectural course. But his interest in the graphic 
arts predominated and upon the completion of his studies in Boston he 
journeyed to France and England where he became the pupil of prominent 
etchers and lithographers and started his career as a graphic artist. In addition 
to his etchings, which have made him famous, he always has been an inveterate 
sketcher, employing practically every medium and showing great versatility of 
expression. He has won all manner of prizes and honors in the graphic arts 
and is considered one of America’s greatest artists in this field. Among his latest 
accomplishments is a series of brilliant etchings of Colonial Williamsburg. 
Several of these were beautifully reproduced in the September number of 
Pencil Points. Samuel Chamberlain for a number of years has been instructor 
in sketching at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Fortunate indeed are 
those who have the privilege of study under such a competent and inspiring 


master. 


CAAYUN DRAWINGS BY 


SAMUEL LHAMBERLAIN 
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“MASSACHUSETTS STATE HOUSE” «¢ DRAWING IN BLACK AND SANGUINE CRAYON BY SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN 


This remarkable drawing, boldly done with square sticks of black and sanguine 
crayon, is one of the most striking evidences of Chamberlain’s brilliant drajts- 
manship that we have seen. It is impressionistic, yet structurally accurate; 
dramatic in its composition, yet meticulous in its presentation of architectural 
detail. It originally appeared on the cover of Pencil Points, April 1934, and is 


reproduced through the courtesy of that publication 
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“*THE GIANT OAK** e A CHARACTERISTIC DRYPOINT BY SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN 


Drypoint is a term applied to the process of drawing on a copper or zinc plate 
with a pointed steel needle which scratches the artist’s design into the bare 
surface of the metal, at the same time throwing up a small furrow or edge of 
metal that serves to catch the ink which is later applied to the plate. This 
furrow, or edge, of irregular height and thickness, is termed burr. When the 
plate is printed, strong pressure forces the ink out of the lines scratched in the 
copper onto the paper upon which the plate was placed in the press. The burr 
releases its ink in an irregular line which much resembles a pen line quickly 
blotted. The deep, soft, velvet quality which good drypoint bears is a product 
of this burr. Drypoint, when well treated, has a beauty which is approximated 
only in the best work of the great English mezzotinters whose rich tones were 


produced by a somewhat similar process 
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*“NOLI, NEAR GENOA, ITALY’? e DRAWING BY SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN IN BLACK AND SANGUINE CRAYON 


This drawing. shows, among other things, how by graphic strategy a restrained 


use of a single color gives the illusion of a very colorful study. Note with what 
variety of effect the square sticks of crayon have been employed. In the sky the 
sticks evidently were rubbed over the paper broadside. In places they have 
given the effect of wash, as in the shadow under the eaves at the upper left. 
The scintillating effect of sunlight is remarkably rendered in this study. It orig- 
inally appeared on the cover of Pencil Points, February 1934, and is reproduced 


through the courtesy of that publication 








DRAWING WITH BLACK 
AND SANGUINE CRAYON 


It’s self-evident that the superb drawings by Sam 
Chamberlain on pages 17 and 19 of this issue of ART 
INSTRUCTION will inspire more than one reader to try 
to gain similar effects: hence these A, B, C’s for any 
who feel their need. 

First, a word on materials. Paper which is rather 
rough seems the favorite—kid-finished bristol board, 
charcoal paper, etc. As to crayons, many choose the 
square, sharp-edged, flat-sided “sticks” such as we 
picture. Note the large and perfect side (edge) 
strokes and end strokes which are possible. Such 
sticks can prove wonderful time savers. 








End Stroke 


(Reproduced at original size) 


Side Stroke 
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These sticks come in various black and colored 
materials, including wax, graphite and carbon. For 
these accompanying demonstrations, carbon (black 
chalk) and sanguine (red chalk) were selected. 

While sticks are at their best for broad strokes, 
an edge or corner will do for fine lines, or an end 
can be pointed. As the same materials are available 
in pencil form, some artists use sticks and pencils 
in combination. A fine idea. 

As to method, direct approach seems best. Get 
right after the big effects—the real essentials. Don’t 
use two strokes where one will do. Don’t be afraid of 
firm pressure where needed. And smooch a bit with 
finger or stump, if occasion demands! That's the basic 
idea. Sail in! And good luck to you! 











* * * 


by Arthur L. Guptill 


Trial studies sometimes help in planning an attack. 
For these, tracing paper is good, placed over your 
layout; save the best trials as guides for your final. 


In this final, don’t copy a study slavishly: seek spon- 


taneity. 

The accompanying details, reproduced at original 
size, hint at how easy it is to get good effects. A few 
judiciously - placed strokes often prove amazingly 
effective. 






SINGLE STROKES 
FOR BRICKS OR 
STONES 


These sketches 
indicate only a 
few of innumer- 
able possibilities. 
Experiment! 
You'll enjoy it! 
Study pages 17 
and 19 again 


In this tower sketch, water was brushed 
on to soften and distribute the crayon. 
Crayons not soluble in water—those of 
wax, for instance—can often be effectively 
manipulated by means of some such sol- 


wee fm “a oS ae vent as carbon tetrachloride or benzol. 
SMOOCH WITH BLEND RED ERASE WITH ORL When soft crayons are employed, fin- 
STUMPor FINGER’ AND BLACKS WITHOUT SHIELD! ished drawings are normally sprayed with 


fixatif to prevent rubbing. 


Engravings courtesy Koh-Il-Noor Pencil Company (Hardtmith) 
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MATTING AND FRAMING continued from page 10 


one over the other, as in figure 1, in place of lines 
scored on the mat close to the bevel and of painted 
color bands around the opening, as in fig. 2 


It is surprising how these color stripes sometimes 
enrich a picture. Usually they repeat the dominant 
colors of the subject, though considerably grayed. 
The designing of these bands is in itself something 
of an art. Dean Fausett uses daringly bright colors 
on matted ink and pencil drawings, and they are ex- 
tremely effective. Sometimes the bevel itself is treated 
with color, but it is difficult to keep the color from 
running over on to the face of the mat. 


Now we come to size. Just how large a mat does 
any given picture demand? We have already suggested 
that the room and the very wall space in that room 
should be determining factors. With artistry, a small 
picture can be framed quite large; a large picture 
can likewise be kept down in overall size of mat and 
frame. But let us assume—as so often happens—that 
the picture must be framed without reference to its 
environment. Should the picture be matted as in 
3, 4, or 5? The answer is, “It all depends...” There 
can be no rule about this. One picture will suggest 
the small frame, another the large, but according to 
the nature of the picture, choice of mat (and its 
treatment) and the moulding selected, almost any 
picture will stand almost any size mat, though of 
course there is a maximum size that can be put 
around any picture. If the mat is too big it over- 
powers the picture; if it is too small it inflicts it with 
clostrophobia. Between the obvious extremes of too 
small and too large the choice will depend upon the 
framer’s sense of design; no formulas can be given. 
The color and tone of the picture enter into it. A 
broad expanse of light mat may have the desirable 
effect of lighting up a dark picture. 

Paradoxically, one can sometimes overcome the 
fault of a too-big mat by making it even larger. This 
applies to very small pictures having value out of 
proportion to their miniature size. A tiny etching or 
wood engraving, or any other jewel-like picture can 
be effectively treated in this manner (fig. 6). We re- 
cently saw an exquisite Thomas Nason wood engrav- 
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ing 3x4 inches matted about 18x24 inches. It was the 
prize possession of its owner and occupied a promi- 
nent wall space. The mat was cream colored and 
had a series of scored lines around the opening 
(painted lines would not have done) and the half- 
inch frame was a warm medium gray. 

The proportion of top, side and bottom dimensions 
of mats is quite generally standardized. Usually the 
top is the same as the sides and the bottom is wider. 
Sometimes the top is cut narrower than the sides. 
Arrangements like those shown in figs. 7 and 8 are 
less commonly seen. They suggest ways of filling hori- 
zontal wall spaces with pictures of vertical or square 
proportions. 

In the framer’s shop we see literally hundreds of 
mouldings; plain mouldings, elaborate mouldings, 
mouldings in all sizes and colors. From this confusing 
array we have to select what will best suit our pic- 
ture. If our usual practice is to frame with natural 
wood, we might be well advised to experiment with 
white or gray mouldings having varying profiles. It is 
just possible that we have got into a groove and fail 
to use our imagination in a choice that is quite im- 
portant. Certainly we should always be looking for 
something more effective than the frames we have 
been accustomed to select. 

In selecting frames there is al- 
ways the question of whether the 
moulding should be thought of as 
belonging to the wall or the pic- 
ture itself. The frame, by being 
closely related to the wall—both 
in color and value—will identify 
itself with the wall rather than the 
mat. This will give a somewhat 
similar effect to a picture set into 
a wall panel. 

When the frame is much lighter 


Continued on page 31 


The halftone illustrates the X-ACTO 
mat cutter, a new device with a “me- 
chanical wrist” that controls the bevel 
and the length of each knife cut. The 
knife, of surgical steel, has detachable 
blades and a sturdy handle. A product 
of the Crescent Surgical Sales Co. 
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John Alonzo Williams never even liked cats particularly—and 
certainly spent little time drawing them until “Slim” arrived, 
He was a common alley-cat—born in a lumber-yard below the 
artist’s studio window. Because he has always loved to sketch 
a little of everything Wiliams sketched “Slim.” That was a 
year ago. Early in June an amusing exhibition at the Ferargil 
Galleries presented a delightful group of drawings and water 
colors of “Slim” and his fellow cats. 

It was John Williams’ first show—although he has been in the 
art world for many years. Until about four years ago illus- 
trating occupied most of his time. As far back as the Spanish- 
American war he was sketching. It was newspaper work then, 
He sketched Congress at the moment of the declaration of the 
Spanish-American War. He was sent to many of the important 
murder trials to draw the court scenes. During the Gulden 
Suppe case he used carrier pigeons to carry his work back to 
the New York Journal. After that he illustrated for many of 
the leading magazines. 

John Alonzo Williams’ place, however, is not with the illustra- 
tors alone, for his water colors, exhibited in most of the im- 
portant exhibitions throughout the country have always been 
well received. 





Ray 











From a bulging portfolio of drawings by 
Herman Palmer, we selected these two 
representatives of the feline family from 
a different branch of the family tree. 
Palmer, one of Mahonri Young’s most 
noted pupils, went to Africa for his sub- 
jects where he sketched his cats in their 
native haunts. The upper drawing is in 
pencil. The lower study is a lithograph. 
Note the direct use of a squared litho- 
graphic crayon. Palmer, thoroughly 
versed in animal anatomy, draws his cats 
from the inside out. Furthermore he has 
an uncanny power in the use of line for 
expressive action. 
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CERAMIC ART 
seen at the current exhibition at 
the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts 



































HE Eighth National Ceramic Exhibition, which 

opened at the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, 

Saturday evening, September 30th, impressed 
the jury with the dignity and maturity of the cer- 
amists’ work. qualities which do not interfere with 
the spontaneity, freedom of expression, and humor, 
found in the collection of 296 pieces from 113 artists 
selected for exhibition this year. The exhibition will 
continue in Syracuse through October 29th and then 
a group selected from the initial Syracuse showing 
will be sent on circuit to American museums until 
July 1, 1940. 

Ceramic sculpture and pottery shown this year 
demonstrate steady progress in this field of American 
art and craftsmanship according to Mrs. Dorothy 
Wright Liebes, San Francisco, chairman of the jury. 
“There is less and less of the European tradition 
appearing in American work, more realization of 
the function of the potter's craft, and more feeling 
for the imaginative possibilities of this most ancient 
of arts,” she said. Mrs. Liebes is director of the Deco- 
rative Arts Section of the Golden Gate International 
Ex position. 

Other members of the jury were Russell Barnett 
Aitken and Viktor Schreckengost, ceramic sculptors; 
R. Guy Cowan, art director of the Onondaga Pottery 
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Henry Varnum Poor of New York was awarded a 
$100 purchase prize, given by the Ferro Enamel 
Company of Cleveland, for his platter. This artist, 
who has captured the unusual qualities of old 
Spanish majolica glaze and decoration, is first of 
all a painter and is more interested in surface 


decoration than in essential form 


Company, Syracuse, representing the American Cer- 
amic Society, also a well-known ceramist; and Francis 
Henry Taylor, director of the Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, Art Museum. 

The work of American ceramists has been more in 
demand this year than at any other time, Mrs. Liebes 
pointed out. She has received in the last year many 
requests from dealers formerly handling only Euro- 
pean pottery, and from manufacturers and retailers 
who have been most favorably impressed with the 
quality of the American work shown in the national 
exhibitions and in the group selected by the Syra- 
cuse Museum now on exhibition at the Golden Gate 
Exposition. More sales for American ceramists have 
been made during the last year than at any time, she 
believes, and there is a generally aroused interest in 
all phases of American ceramics. This demand and 
this opportunity for the American artist will put an 
obligation on him to uphold sound standards in his 
work. 

In making awards, great weight is given by the 
jury to creative ability. The ability to handle the 
material, or sound craftsmanship, must necessarily 
follow if the artist's idea is to be carried out com- 


Continued on page 28 
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by NORWOOD MacGILVARY 


This was written after a visit with friends to the 1938 Car- 
negie International Exhibition in Pittsburgh, and was printed 
in “The Charette,” a publication of the Pittsburgh Architec- 
tural Club. It is typical of Norwood MacGilvary’s common 
sense philosophy. Believing that his discussion would be of 
interest to our readers we asked permission to reprint the 
article. Norwood MacGilvary is a painter who has won many 
honors with his versatile brush and he is prominent among 
his Pittsburgh contemporaries. He is an experimenter, never 
content with any formula, always seeking new paths and 
testing new theories and methods. He is a member of the 
faculty in the Department of Fine Arts at Carnegie Institute 


of Technology. 


LITTLE group of us were going 
A through the International Ex- 
hibition the other evening. In this 
group was a lawyer, a steel man, 
and three women. The men were 
college graduates, each successful 
in his own field, in the prime of 
activity, awake and aware of the 
world and its doings, and not in- 
different to what is called its “cul- 
tural” interests. Two of the women 
were writers with sharp minds and 
sensitive natures, and one of them 
an amateur of music. Most of these 
people thought of themselves as 
responsive to the arts in general, 
including the visual arts of decora- 
tion, design and painting. 

During our rounds they pelted 
me with curious and indignant 
questions because they considered 
me by virtue of my training and 
practice to be the expert of the 
party. Most of these were “why” 
questions rather than “how” ques- 
tions. Why does the painter have 
to libel nature in his portrayal of 
it? Why does he put such silly or 
frightful people into his pie- 
tures? Why do these people have 
to be mouse-faced, rat-faced, 
sheep-faced, or simply idiot-faced ? 
And why do they have to have the 
bodies of congenital cripples? I 
might have replied to these ques- 
tions, as many a painter and critic 
has replied, “You poor simpleton, 
you had better keep quiet before 
you have uncovered all of your 
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ignorance and lack of taste!” I did 
not so reply for a very good reason 
—I am not so sure of this answer. 

As we were leaving the gallery 
the lawyer said, “I hadn’t made up 
my mind before whether or not 
I like painting. Now I have. If this 
exhibition represents the art of 
painting, | know I don’t like paint- 
ing.” The others did not express 
themselves quite so positively, yet 
they did agree with him, as the 
diplomats say, in principle, though 
they were willing to make gener- 
ous exceptions in favor of certain 
pictures. I myself felt discouraged 
—discouraged that my beloved art 
should have so little influence with 
my friends. To the best of my abil- 
ity | had argued, explained and 
apologized, pointing out that the 
artist is not a camera, and does 
not want to be, nor is he a mere 
recorder or copyist, but rather an 
interpreter and creator. Summon- 
ing all the patter of my craft at my 
command I expatiated on design, 
pattern, construction, fundamental 
as distinguished from superficial 
form, on the space-concept, on the 
abstract, on mood, vitality, and 
originality. | tried to stress the 
pre-occupations peculiar to an art 
of sight in so far as it differs from 
an art of hearing or of words. 

No use. I was given a polite but 
incredulous hearing. I felt that I 
had not been convincing. The 
worst of it was that I had not 


wholly convinced myself of the 
deeper human values—of the hu- 
man necessity of such an art. If 
this art of painting is not a neces- 
sity to the human spirit; if it is 
only a luxury, a sort of pick-me-up 
to a few jaded exsthetes, or is only 
a lively but unimportant subject 
for a debating society, it is a super- 
fluity and an excrescence. Even the 
argument that the luxury for the 
few may somehow become the ne- 
cessity for the many did not quite 
persuace. Yet | was unable to con- 
cede that this art is not a human 
necessity. All its history, its an- 
tiquity denies that concession. 
These questions then intrude: Is 
the fault ours—the public’s? Is 
there some vital deficiency in the 
art itself, some exhaustion of its 
vitality after all these centuries 
that now presages an early end? 
Or is there some failing in its pres- 
ent practitioners, and some loss of 
faith in its high priests? Have they 
led us into some desert canyon 
from which there is no outlet, a 
canyon haunted by the spooks of 
bloodless ideas? Or is it only that 
we, the average people, are not 
able to follow these peerless 
trackers of the spirit over a diffi- 
cult yet possible and even hope- 
ful trail? Whatever the reason, 
they are not being followed. 
There is always a danger of 
over-simplification and generaliza- 
tion. It would be silly to lump all 
the pictures in the exhibition and 
then label the lump as this or that. 
After all there are several hundred 
individual artists from several sep- 
arate countries represented. No 
matter how groups of these or 
even the majority may be swayed 
by some wind of vocational opin- 
ion or philosophic fashion, there 
are still stiff individuals among 
them who do not bend to it so 
easily. But if there is such a wind, 
is it perhaps a parching wind that 
blights the painter, and sucks the 
sap out of his work leaving it a 
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“WHERE TO?” 
OIL PAINTING BY 
NORWOOD MacGILVARY 


Po : : 
This canvas, painted several years ago, is 
particularly significant at this time 


dry husk, fit for desert recluses and 
anchorites of art, but without 
nourishment for the average mor- 
tal? What is it that this art lacks 
in food-value for the common 
man? It does not seem to be sub- 
ject matter, for this is varied 
enough to suit almost any taste. It 
is not true that the public always 
demands a sentimental or literary 
story in his picture, in spite of 
what the art-for-artists champions 
say. Nor does it always reject the 
tragic in favor of the pretty and 
pleasant. The power of tragedy is 
still manifest in the drama and in 
literature. It is not intelligibility 
either, because the cryptic work 
of such painters as Dali have a 
considerable public appeal — as 
great almost as that of the sweet 
and the obvious. Dali himself in 
fact has declared that one of the 
first tenets of surrealism is that it 
is not an art for the specialist only, 
that it does not presuppose any 
special training, or culture, or 
knowledge on the part of the be- 
holder, but demands only that he 
be a sensitive and “intuitive” hu- 
man being. 

Contrast this with the prevailing 
notion that our present art is an 
exclusive art. How often do we 
hear it said of some prize picture, 
“The jury must have awarded this 
prize for technical reasons,” in- 
ferring that such being the case, 
the non-technician is thereby ab- 
solved from all responsibility of 
accepting or of being influenced 
by it. I for one think there is merit 
in this reasoning. The very fact 
that these friends of mine thought 
it necessary to ask me to “explain” 
the pictures to them showed that 
they considered them to belong to 
the sphere of specialized knowl- 
edge rather than, like love or re- 
ligion, to belong to human nature 
as such. 

Perhaps our clue is here. Per- 
haps too many painters have been 
concerned too much with the tech- 
nicalities and the mechanics of 
their trade—with problems of de- 
sign, pattern, color, etce., and with 
those abstract elements which ad- 
mittedly lie at the very foundation 
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of painting, and should by all 
means receive the artist’s profound 
attention, but which in themselves 
and for their own sake, like blood 
and bones divorced from the body, 
are not viable and capable of 
maintaining a separate existence. 
Men and women have useful skele- 
tons of which under normal con- 
ditions they are fortunately 
scarcely aware, but in which anato- 
mists and surgeons may well take 
a lively and understandable pro- 
fessional interest. Many sensitive 
persons shrink from any unneces- 
sary exposure of the skeleton. In 
life it is only the freak who ex- 
hibits his in the sideshow. Perhaps 
our exhibitions have become too 
much like sideshows. These pic- 
torial skeletons do not any longer 
have even the value of novelty 
which they had in the earlier days 
of the modern French movement. 
When the freak becomes the aver- 
age he ceases to surprise or shock, 
and may simply become the bore 
whose only effect on us is to evoke 


a weary “ho hum!” As the anato- 
mist and the surgeon of art the 
painter may very well concern 
himself with its bony framework, 
but he is not necessarily called on 
to drag it out continually before 
the public. First let him take a 
little pains to dress it up in some 
becoming flesh and skin, and if 
necessary let him add even a little 
makeup to salvage a sallow com- 
plexion. It will do the skeleton it- 
self no slightest harm. 

It is all very well to take heed 
of such fundamentals as the skele- 
ton, but while doing so is it also 
necessary to sacrifice such things 
as shapely muscles, healthy skin, 
or even the superficialities of 
adornment? The dullest woman 
knows better than that. Unless we 
happen to be cranks or are flat 
broke, do we in life discard all our 
gimeracks and reduce ourselves to 
the barest necessities? Yet many 
argue that art, who by rights ought 
to be a wealthy woman and well 
able to afford every device offered 


Continued on page 35 
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INSANITORIUM OF ART 
continued from page 15 


agreed with me that an attitude of fear- 
less expression might prove helpful, they, 
nevertheless, were reluctant to practice it. 
They had no objection to trying it some 
day as a joke, but otherwise . . . no. 

One man said to me, “It’s a swell idea 
and some day I'll get me a hut in the 
South Sea Islands and paint as I please.” 
I suggested to him that he might try it 
even without a tropical setting; but he 
reminded me that he had a wife and 
child to feed and a dealer who would 
drop him if he departed from the normal. 

And so it was with the idea of making 
it possible for artists to enjoy an occa- 
sional release from the various restric- 
tions that prevent them from exercising 
their fullest self-expression, free from 
criticism, that the Research Studio in 
Maitland, Florida, came into existence. 

With the enthusiastic help of Mrs. 
Mary Bok, I built a small wall-enclosed 
village containing a main building with 
galleries, a small library and workrooms, 
and adjoining it a courtyard with studios 
and a refectory. With its tropical setting 
of orange trees and palms, its courtyards 
and shaded lawns, it is a place of excep- 
tional charm. Here each winter selected 
groups of artists come as guests of the 
Research Studio and are encouraged to 
go “wild,” to do the things that ordi- 
narily they would not dare do, and to 
work in any medium that will best ex- 
press their immediate need. 

Not long ago some wit called the Re- 
search Studio an “Insanitorium of Art” 
and I thought it a very excellent designa- 
tion. However, our “insanity” is a reason- 
able one, and our often strange behavior 
is deliberately assumed in order to ob- 
tain definite results. We are overflowing 
with curiosity, and if somebody in our 
group asks “What would it look like if 
we did so and so?” we talk it over and 
then get busy and find out. Ours is the 
wide-open mind with gusts of ideas blow- 
ing through it and demanding manifes- 
tation. 

And what good will it do? Well, that 
remains to be seen; but in the meantime 
we are getting interesting results and 
having a fine time getting them. 
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CERAMIC ART from page 25 
pletely in clay. Probably a little 
greater emphasis must be laid on 
craftsmanship in pottery, where 
the expression of the creative idea 
depends upon perfection of form, 
on exactness of color, and on the 
rich and pleasing effect of glazes 
or on their depth and lucid quali- 
ties. Texture and variation of sur- 
face must be considered also. In 
pottery the creative idea is of no 
importance unless expressed with 
sound technic. In sculpture shown 
both last year and this year, the 
mastery of materials may be more 
limited but it must go far enough 
to put sculptural quality into per- 
manent form. 

Ceramic sculpture offers infinite 
possibilities in color, texture, and 
character of material, with perma- 
nence above all other materials. 
The permanence of the medium is 
important when related to the cre- 
ation of a fine work of art. even 
though it may be small compared 
with sculpture in marble or bronze. 

The awards are as follows: 

THELMA FRAzIER, Cleveland, Ohio, $100 
purchase prize for sculpture given by the 
Hanovia Chemical & Manufacturing 
Company, Newark, N. J. Her work, en- 
titled “Night with the Young Moon” 
possesses great dignity of form, of color, 
and in the conception of the idea. 


GERTRUD AND OTTO NATSLER, Los 
Angeles, $100 purchase prize given by 
the Onondaga Pottery Company, Syra- 
cuse, for a group of five pieces, a plate, 
two vases, and two ash trays, distin- 
guished for thinness and fineness of 
throwing, usually more characteristic of 
porcelain. 


HENRY VARNUM poor, New York, $100 
purchase. prize given by the Ferro 
Enamel Company of Cleveland, for his 
platter entitled “Nude.” 


HAROLD RIEGGER, Perry, N. Y., $100 
purchase prize given by the Harshaw 
Chemical Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
for his tall brown stoneware bottle, un- 
glazed. 


SASCHA B°ASTOFF, New York, $50 Kath- 
erine Q. Payne memorial award for 
“sculpture showing unusual humor or 
whimsy” offered anonymously as a pur- 
chase prize, for his two figures in soft- 
toned natural clays, entitled “Emergence” 
and “Timid Maiden.” 


DAVID SEYLER, Cincinnati, Ohio, $50 
purchase prize given by the B. F. Drack- 
enfeld Company, New York, for his small 
clay “Portrait of Jack Chasnoff.” 


KARL DRERUP AND JOSEF V. TURY, New 
York, designer and executor of a tall 
vase in gray porcelain, with design in 
rose red, entitled “Shepherd,” $50 pur- 
chase prize given by the E. I. Du Pont 
de Nemours & Company. 


GLEN LUKENS, Los Angeles, for a large 
bowl, in what he has called Death Valley 
raw yellow alkaline glaze; the work of 
an exceptionally able craftsman who un- 
derstands clay and glazes thoroughly. 


-Knite news! 


BEING AN INSTRUCTIVE 
SERIES FOR THE ARTIST 


X-ACTO KNIVES HAVE 


IDEAL 
for 
SILK 
SCREEN 
STENCIL 
CUTTING 


Silk Screen work demands 
the best in knives - - and 
that means X-ACTO. 


ENDORSED 
BY EXPERTS 


J. |. Biegeleisen, author of 
Silk Screen Printing Proc- 
ess - - (McGraw-Hill) and 
Silk Screen Stencil Craft as 
a Hobby - - (Harpers) says, 
“The X-ACTO is an ideal 
tool for silk screen crafts- 
men and hobbyists.” 





IF IT’S GOOD FOR EXPERTS, 
IT’S GOOD FOR YOU! 


Handles, 50c each (2 styles) 
Blades, 10c each (12 styles) 


SEE X-ACTO AT YOUR DEALERS 
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CRESCENT SURGICAL SALES CO., INC. 


440 Fourth Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 





CHARLES HARDER, Alfred, N. Y., for a 
tall gray stoneware vase, marked by able 
craftsmanship and a feeling for materials. 


MARY YANCY HODGDON, Fullerton, Cali- 
fornia, for her brown and yellow bowl. 


IRENE AITKEN, Cleveland, Ohio, for her 
group of three ceramic figures, “Bahama 
Mama,” “No Coconut Oil?” and “No 
Rice?” 

The jury further recommended a spe- 
cial award of recognition to WAYLANDE 
GREGORY of New Jersey for his work in 
outdoor ceramic sculpture, commissioned 


for the New York World’s Fair. 


The circuit for the exhibition follows: 
Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Memorial Art Gallery, Rochester, 
N. Y.: Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio; 
Pittsburgh Gallery of Fine Arts, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; St. Louis Art Museum, St. 
Louis, Mo.; American Ceramic Society, 
Toronto, Canada; Munson-Proctor- 
Williams Institute, Utica, N. Y.; Currier 
Gallery of Art, Manchester, N. H. 


Art Instruction 





























ADEN ARNOLD continued from page 13 


color with white or black. The use of a basic green 
for flesh brings out cool halftones as the halftone 
areas get less modeling than other areas and at the 
same time it seems to give a livelier effect to the other 
colors used. The sky, in the example, is also some- 
thing of a departure from the solidly painted area 
modeled up and down. In this case the deepest note 
of the sky was first mixed and then applied in a 
straight horizontal band across the top of the sky area. 
A little white was added to the paint and a second 
band was painted below the first and the color of the 
second blended into the first with tiny horizontal 
brush strokes. A second addition of white was made, 
a third band painted and blended into the second, 
a third, a fourth and so on until the whole sky was 
complete, blending from the deepest tone at the top 
to the lightest tone on the horizon. 

The arbitrary use of color and modeling removes 
the possibility of closely approximating naturalistic 
effects. The colors all become less intense as they go 
lighter or darker from the basic local colors. There 
are no accidentals. Atmospheric effects are largely 
unusable other than can be indicated by color change 
from one area to another. Indeed, the whole ap- 
proach to color becomes that of abstract design in 
terms of definite limitations. Every color is brought 
into closer harmony with every other color by virtue 
of the common element of black or white in all value 
areas below or above the respective local color areas. 


Paint and its Application 


The paint used is pigment ground in water to about 
the consistency of oil paint. It can be obtained ready 
ground in water from some of the color houses or 
you can grind it yourself on a glass slab with a muller. 
Talens, Weber, Permanent Pigments, and some others 
carry the dry colors. The pigment is tempered with 
the yolk of egg which has been thoroughly stirred 
or shaken with an equal part of water. To temper the 
color take equal quantities of ground pigment and 
of egg-water mixture and stir together until the mix- 
ture is of even consistency. Some pigments require 
more tempering than others. It is best to try the 
tempered color on a small practice panel. If the 
paint rubs off on your finger add more egg-water mix- 
ture. If the paint dries with a high gloss there is too 
much egg; however, it is always better to have too 
much than too little. The paint when tempered is 
often too thick; in that case add water until of the 
right consistency, almost water-color thin. The 
amount of egg to pigment is the really important 
thing. Additional water does no harm and permits a 
smoother and more uniform effect. Be sure to mix 
enough color for any given area before tempering. 
Then enough color can be tempered for a day’s work 
and you will still have the original color if it is neces- 
sary to return to the work at some later time. The 
mixed color can be kept moist in a small jar until 
needed. I use a porcelain cup palette and keep my 
mixed colors in those cups not being used for im- 
mediate painting. A damp cloth over the palette will 
keep the colors sufficiently moist over night for the 
next day’s tempering. Continued on page 36 
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GIST oF ART by JoHN SLOAN 


"Podterity . Lt 


well regard it ad we 


1d / ° 4 4, , | had 


— PEYTON BOSWELL, Jr., The Art Digest 





278 Illustrations 


Price 3.75 


“We are lucky to have this 
record of the grand John 
Sloan, with his bold, sincere, 
profound and brooding mind. 
Of all the painter-discoverers 
of the American scene, he is 
the closest perhaps to the 
novelists and poets. But few 
of our novelists have his de- 
vouring eye, and there are 
few poets with his depth of 
feeling.” 


—VAN WYCK BROOKS 
“John Sloan, in ‘Gist of Art’, 


is terse and snappy in his 
advice, revealing unbounded 
zest for living.” 


—HARRY HANSEN 
N. Y. World-Telegram 


“A leader and an influence, 
a fighting man invariably on 
the side of sound art and 
social decency.” 


—THOMAS CRAVEN 


“*Gist of Art’ is shrewd, tart, and aphoristic . . . It is full of sale 


and sense . . . It is at once a memoir of life and art in America, 
a textbook on painting, and a one-man show.” 


—CHARLES POORE, New York Times 


AnD HE SAT AMONG THE ASHES 


A BIOGRAPHY OF 
by WILLIAM SCHACK 


The story of a great Ameri- 
can artist who for nearly half 
a century knocked at the 
world’s doors brazenly but 
in vain for the recognition 
he felt he deserved. In this 
vivid, fully documented biog- 
raphy, the author traces the 
development of Eilshemius’ 
genius, together with the dra- 
matic events which lead to 
the final disintegration of an 
audacious, electric personal- 
ity. A fascinating record of 
a brilliant success, tragically 
blighted because it came too 
late. Published Oct. 17. 


ADVANCE COMMENT 
“The book will make a sen- 
sation! Eilshemius’ life is 
more than a human docu- 
ment. The book should 
awaken colossal interest in 
both the man and the artist. 


—CARL VAN VECHTEN 


LOUIS M. EILSHEMIUS 






58 Illustrations 


Price 3.00 





American Renaissance. 





The two volumes announced above are the first of a series 
in the American Artists Group Library. It is the aim of the 
American Artists Group Library to provide an invaluable, 
concurrent record, a complete and illuminating parallel 
literature, of those distinguished artists who by their lives 
and achievements are contributing to a genuinely native 


| 








AMERICAN ARTISTS GROUP, 106 SEVENTH AVE., N.Y.C. 
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- BOOhK REVIEWS - 


“When as able an artist as Paul Brown 
undertakes to take the drudgery out of 
learning to draw, he is worth listening 
to.” Art Instruction 

















A sound, workable method of sim- 
plified drawing is here clearly ex- 
plained and fully illustrated by an 
internationally known artist. The 
book features a valuable pair of 
jointed, cut-out figures that can be 
used as models for any pose. $1.50 | 


at bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 

















YOUR DRAWINGS 


Your sketches and drawings can be sold! Do you 

know where, how, for how much? You must read 

the Artist's Guide and Handbook, “WHERE AND 

HOW TO SELL YOUR DRAWINGS.” This manual 

describes the leading art markets, and lists 632 names 
and addresses of art buyers. 


PRICE $1.00 Postpaid 
ARTISTS’ COUNSELLORS 

















126 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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A TREASURY OF 
ART MASTERPIECES 
Edited by Thomas Craven 
Simon and Schuster, $10.00 


This magnificent volume is one of the 
most ambitious publication ventures in 
the art field during the present decade. 
The Editor, Thomas Craven, has selected 
what he judges best and most represen- 
tative of the masterpieces of the Western 
world, from Giotto to Grant Wood. These 
paintings, 144 in all, have been beauti- 
fully reproduced in color, in plates 8x10 
inches, by the Condé Nast Press. Accom- 
panying each masterpiece is a description 
written by Mr. Craven giving as much 
background material as may help set 
each painting in time and place, and 
pointing out significant facts about the 
artist. 

Eleven of the artists represented are 
now living, seven of them Americans. 
Even those who accept Mr. Craven’s 
judgment as to the importance of the 
contemporary artists selected, may feel 
that the author would have been better 
advised to avoid the controversy which 
this appointment of living artists to im- 
mertality is likely to occasion. 

The publishers deserve much praise for 
bringing this gallery of masterpieces 
within the means of art lovers. 


MODERN AMERICAN PAINTING 
By Peyton Boswell, Jr. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., $5.00 


This book, both in text and color plates, 
deals with the art of the United States 
at the present time. It contains 86 large 
reproductions in color, on 1114x15 inch 
pages, of significant American paintings. 
Of these, 68 are by living artists and 18 
by their predecessors. The pictures are 
printed from the plates used by Life 
magazine. 

The accompanying text by Peyton Bos- 
well, Editor of The Art Digest, is broad 
and comprehensive. It sets forth the evo- 
lution and characteristics of American 
painting with the historical background 
from painters of Revolutionary times to 
Bellows. It traces the influences of Euro- 
pean movements, the American Scene, 
social impacts and federal aid to artists. 

The text also includes biographies of 
most of the artists represented. The 
author tells what these men are driving 
at, their environment, methods of work 
and the prices their pictures fetch. 


FASHIONS SINCE THEIR DEBUT 
By Carrie Wilson 
Textbook, 


“Nothing is more important in the study 
of fashions than the silhouette because it 
defines the character of the costume. The 
details are secondary; they change often, 
while the silhouette changes much more 
slowly.” That quotation from the author 
indicates her approach. A _ silhouette 
dominates each of the 28 plates of cos- 
tumes from ancient Egypt to modern 
times. The details are sketched around 
the figure on the same plate and printed 
comment appears underneath. It is a 
very useful, if somewhat abridged, treat- 
ment of a very big subject. 


International Seranton, $1.50 


By 
Alon Bement 
Rie Edivion 

For art classes, art teachers, 
costumers, designers, etc. 
Especially effective for classes 
where it is impracticable to 
draw from the living model. 
1939 revision of one of the 
most popular texts on draw- 
ing the human figure. 








List, $2.40 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO" 


New York e Boston e San Francisco 
Chicago e Toronto e London 








GET OUR FREE 
REFERENCE 


BOOK and 
MAILING 
LIST CATALOG 


Gives counts and prices on accurate guaranteed 
mailing lists of all classes of business enter- 

rises in the U. S. Wholesalers—Retailers— 
Sinineiiontinnness by classification and state. Also 
hundreds of selections of individuals such as 
professional men, auto owners, income lists, etc. 


Write today for your copy 


R.L.POLK&CO. 


Polk Bidg.— Detroit, Mich. 


Branches in Principal Cities 
World’s Largest City Directory Publishers 


Mailing List Compilers. Business Statis- 
tics. Producers of Direct Mail Advertising. 


Wallt€r 1. fOSster 


“HOW TO DRAW” LIBRARY 
AT YOUR DEALERS 
HE HAS A CATALOGUE FOR YOU 


ART BOOKS ON ALL SUBJECTS $1" EACH 




















TWO GOOD BOOKS 
IN THE 
ART INSTRUCTION LIBRARY 
PEN DRAWING 


by Arthur L. Guptill 


PENCIL DRAWING 


by Ernest W. Watson 
EACH BOOK ONLY $1.00 POSTPAID 


WATSON -GUPTILL PUB., INC. 
330 W. 42nd St. New York 
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BOOKS continued 


FIRST AID TO PICTORIAL COMPOSITION 
By Walter Jack Dunean 
Harper & Bros., $2.50 


The readers of Art INSTRUCTION were introduced to W alter 
Jack Dunean last April through the reproduction of one of his 
handsomest pen drawings. Mr. Duncan is a distinguished artist 
and teacher, associated for a number of years with the Art 
Students League of New York as an instructor of drawing and 
composition. For forty years he was an illustrator on the lead- 
ing magazines of our country and was an official artist with 
the A.E.F. in the World War. 

His book on Composition demonstrates the A, B, C’s of pie: 
ture making in a lucid and interesting manner. The author 
illustrates his points by famous works of art by old masters 
and contemporary artists, as well as by diagrams and his own 
sketches. It is a useful book. 


101 IDEAS FOR SUCCESSFUL INTERIORS 
Edited by Mary Fanton Roberts 
Robert M. McBride & Co., $3.50 


The interiors and decorative elements pictured and discussed 
in this book are from some of the best houses that are being 
built today, and represent houses and apartments of every 
type, decorated in both modern and traditional styles. The 
pictures, which are large, printed on 11x14 inch nages combine 
effectively with the text in pleasing layout. The author is 
Editor of Arts and Decoration. 


HE SOLD HIMSELF WITH DIRECT MAIL 


WHEN IRVIN S. COBB was 27 years old he went to New 
York. With a wife and a sick child to support he started to 
pound the pavement going from one newspaper office to an- 
other looking for work. For two weeks he visited every news- 
paper in the big city but the boss always sent out word that 
no help was needed. As a last attempt Cobb sat down and 
wrote a letter to the editors proving that he could write ef- 
fectively and had confidence in himself. The letter ended as 
follows: 

“This is positively your last chance. I have grown weary 
of studying the wallpaper design in your anteroom. A modest 
appreciation of my own worth forbids me doing business with 
your head office boy any longer. Unless you grab me right 
away, I will go elsewhere and leave your paper flat on its back 
right here in the middle of a hard summer, and your whole 
life hereafter will be one vast surging regret. The line forms 
on the right; applications considered in the order in which 
they are received; triflers and professional flirts save stamps. 
Write, wire or call at the above address.” 

The next day Cobb was offered four jobs! Direct mail had 
smashed down the barriers and won him the opportunities he 
sought! 

If your salesmen are having a difficult time getting in to 
see their men, try paving the way with direct mail. It’s a great 
door opener! Wilferd A. Peterson 

From Phoenix Flame, August 1939 


MATTING AND FRAMING continued from page 21 


than the wall it definitely becomes an extension of the mat. 
A very dark frame on a light mat when hung against a light 
wall corresponds to an outline drawn around a picture. It is 
likely to be satisfactory if not too heavy. The cutting of mats 
is something of a craft. It’s difficult for the non-professional 
framer to do a clean job of beveling. Yet artists do become 
very skilful through constant cutting of their own mats. With 
carpenter’s iron square and razor blades a creditable job can 
be done. A splendid knife called X-ACTO, made by the Cres- 
cent Surgical Sales Co., provides detachable blades in a well- 
designed handle. It is much easier to control than razor blades 

and much safer. This company has recently placed on the 
market a mat-cutting device (pictured page 21) that is being 
used by etchers and lithographers who cut their own mats. It 
gives perfect control of the bevel and has automatic stops for 
the beginning and ending of the knife cut. 


November 1939 


Shaver Corporation 


of America offers 
every mana 


30 Day Free Trial! 


This shaver was ad- 
vertised and sold 
by leading stores 
from $10 to $12.50 


GUARANTEED 







Electrex Dry Shaver 
Our Special Price $2.00 


(Operates on A.C. or D.C. current.) POSTPAID 


SIX OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


1. Shaves Closer. The Electrex’s new shearing mechan- 
ism cuts the hair to the beard at the surface of the skin. 
It is impossible to cut the face. 


2. No Breaking In. No practice period required. The 
Electrex cuts at the natural angle to which shavers are 
accustomed. Used efficiently and comfortably from the 
start. 

No Pull on Beard. The Electrex shaves easily, pain- 
lessly and without any after effects of skin irritation. 
Comfort Grip. It is designed and shaped to fit the 
hand comfortably while shaving in any position. 

New Type Head. Safety leader guards prepare the 


hair of the beard effectively by projecting them at the 
correct angle for the Electrex’s new shearing mechanism. 


ad 


> 


on 


6. Saves Time. Shaves any beard no matter how tough 
in less time than any other dry shaver on the market. 
Enjoys the advantage of a separable connector. 


; —— ee Hee He 
| SHAVER CORPORATION OF AMERICA Dept. Al. | 
| 800 Broad Street, Newark, New Jersey 1 
Enclosed please find $ for which send me 
| Genuine Lifetime Electrex Dry Shaver | 
| with Genuine Leather or Silk Case, Cleaner, Directions, I 
and Guarantee. It is understood that this is the same 
| Shaver that was advertised and sold formerly from $10 to ! 
| $12.50. t 
| Name t 
| Address sit 
' City . 
i I 
State 
| t 
" P. S. You may use the Shaver for 30 days from the day it is shipped 
you, and if not as represented you may return same and receive a refund. [ 
| Note: If you do decide to be old-fashioned, we will expect you to return | 
Shaver in the same condition as you received it—with all due allowance for 
| regular usage. I 
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ART INSTRUCTION 
Tt in the classroom T 


Hints for teachers, students and amateurs in the 


use of November ART INSTRUCTION 


Howard Scott 


The success story of Howard Scott is a 
splendid opportunity for the discussion 
of the artist and his function in modern 
society. Here is an artist whose work is 
perhaps better known to Americans than 
that of any other artist—his work, but 
not his name. The huge billboards that 
are the exhibition walls of his “national 
gallery” are seen by all the nation, but 
his name is scarcely known—except in 
the world of advertising. 

Last month we printed excerpts from 
John Sloan’s “Gist of Art.” In one chap- 
ter (we did not quote) this well-known 
artist declared that “You can’t make a 
living at art.” The kind of art he re- 
ferred to is not produced with an eye 
on the cash register. It is the artist’s 
creative response to his environment. 
Often it interests very few people, though 
that is no measure of importance to the 
world—or is it? At any rate the gulf be- 
tween this kind of art and that of the 
billboard is wide and deep. The student 
who can at the outset decide upon which 
side of the gulf he belongs is indeed for- 
tunate. There is no compromise between 
the two. The artist who paints what 
pleases him, without reference to popular 
demand is both a poet and a dreamer. 
The advertising artist is a business man, 
more concerned with dollars than “art.” 
Any youngster who examines his own 
heart in these terms ought not to have 
difficulty in deciding upon which side of 
the gulf he belongs. 

In the light of what Scott says about 
poster design it would be profitable to 
analyze the posters—by various artists 
—which are currently on the billboards, 
both with reference to their “plots” and 
their technical handling. Study particu- 
larly the “silhouette pattern.” Scott makes 
much of keeping the design on a single 
plane. This leads to a more telling sil- 
houette than can be designed when per- 
spective forces the artist to work in suc- 
cessive planes. 


Matting and Framing 
There is the suggestion here that art 
schools might give special attention to 
this problem. The equipment needed is 
not expensive and can be used from year 
to year. The subject can be included in 
the high school art course with profit; 
it is one phase of applied design that 
will enrich the art appreciation program. 


Tempera Painting 

The method described here is deliberate 
and time-consuming, too much so for 
short courses. But students not hampered 
by this restriction will profit by some ex- 
perience with this technic, particularly 
those who have confined themselves to 
free painting in oils or water colors. 
Every technic and every method of work 
has something to contribute to the edu- 
cation of the artist. The deliberation that 
necessarily accompanies tempera paint- 
ing may be just the influence needed by 
the student who has worked only with 
more pliable media. 


Samuel Chamberlain 


Contrasting the crayon drawings with 
the drypoints, we see the artist in two 
entirely different moods. Note with what 
preciseness he plied his etcher’s needle 
in the drypoints and his utter abandon 
in the crayon drawings. Here is a good 
illustration of the influence of a medium 
upon the man, the thing we noted above 
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in speaking about tempera painting. The 
same artist who went about his work de- 
liberately—though with no lack of assur- 
ance—when he attacked his copper plates, 
lashed out boldly with his black and 
sanguine crayons, a more casual medium. 
Yet the same mastery is displayed in 
both media. Perhaps more impressively 
in the crayon drawings, for their care- 
ful-careless character shows us an artist 
who can draw with his eyes shut, so to 
speak. Lines and masses that, seen indi- 
vidually, appear to be carelessly set 
down, fall into a pattern that is struc- 
turally accurate in detail as well as gen- 
eral effect. This impressionistic handling 
is truly remarkable in the “Massachusetts 
State House,” which is rendered with a 
breadth that is matched by an uncanny 
skill in suggesting all the detail that is 
there, without the labor of drawing it. As 
to the technical handling of the crayon, 
Mr. Guptill has covered that quite com- 
pletely on page 20. 


Ceramic Art 
Perhaps the first thing that impresses us 
in the sculptures by Viktor Schrecken- 
gost is their delicious sense of humor. 
Yet, unlike so much art that is humor- 
ous, these beautiful ceramics do not 
sacrifice art in order to be amusing. 
They should encourage those who are 
tempted to express the lighter side of life 
in clay but who may fear that their work 
may not be taken seriously. 

People keep asking us “What is good 
drawing?” and soon we're going to do 
something about it. The drawing on 
Henry Varnum Poor’s platter is surely 
going to raise the question again. Some 
who think they know what good draw- 
ing really is will wonder how the jury 
could possibly have awarded this piece 
a prize. To such, let this platter be a 
challenge. It may be a bit obscure to the 
uninitiated, but Mr. Poor is a great art- 
ist, and many will tell you this is one 
of the best examples of his ceramic art. 


Cats—and Cats 

It is evident that Mr. Williams’ cats were 
drawn from the inside out. He must have 
done them very rapidly, catching char- 
acteristic poses “on the fly.” We see no 
meticulous outlining of form; somehow 
the outline seems unimportant. They defi- 
nitely are “mass” drawings. Palmer’s 
drawings, on the other hand, rely more 
upon line. Yet they too are drawn from 
the inside out. They give a feeling of 
form more than of line. Palmer must 
have employed a squared crayon similar 
to Chamberlain’s. Note the marvelous 
expressiveness of his line. 


Insanitorium of Art 

Here is food for thought. For all of us 
who get into grooves in our thinking and 
working, André Smith’s advice “Go wild 
and do things” may be just the graphic 
purge that we need to give us a fresh 
point of view. This is as good for high 
school students as for mature students. 
It’s worth a try, this doing what we may 
not believe in, indifferent to the results 
so long as it invigorates us. 
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ADVERTISING ILLUSTRATION, CARTOONING 
and FASHION ART taught through personal 
instruction, in a professional studio atmos- 
) a) phere, by nationally prominent artists. FREE 
Placement Bureau. Valuable contacts. RESULTS—High place- 
meat recerd, Successful Alumni, First awards in important 
national contests. Write for Catalog C. Visitors welcome. 
Atop Flatiron Bidg., Sth Ave. & 23rd St, N.Y. C, 
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CARTOONING 


For those wishing 
practical, personal 
instruction in this 
branch of the arts by 
an experienced car- 
toonist, I offer a 
home study course 
recommended by 
America’s foremost 
cartoonists. A postal 
eard brings full de- 
tails. 


DORMAN H. SMITH 
Box A 597 
San Rafael, Calif. 








INDIVIDUAL 


INSTRUCTION IN OIL AND WATERCOLOR 
PAINTING AND SKETCHING IN MY STUDIO 
AND OUTDOORS « INEXPENSIVE 


ARTHUR SILZ 


230 E. 15 ST., NEW YORK CITY 


GRAMERCY 5-3339 
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DIRECT-PROJECT ART TRAINING 


One of America’s oldest art schools. Faculty of 
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professionals. Commercial Art, Dress Design, Inte- 
rior Decorating, Industrial Design, Cartooning, 


Drawing, Painting and Art Teaching Methods. 
18 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Suite W-11. 





GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Drawing - Painting - Sculpture 

Advertising Art - Design - Fashion 

Interior Design - Illustration 

Animal and Human Anatomy 
Faculty of eminent artists develop your individual 
talents. Day, evening and Saturday classes. 
Enroll now. Catalogue. 
7054 Grand Central Terminal, New York City, MU 9-5464 














18 years of successful graduates 
in Commercial Art, Illustration, 
Fashion Drawing, Dress Design, 
Pattern Drafting, Interior Dec- 
oration, Industrial Design. 9 and 
18 month courses. Low-Payment- 
Plan. Individual Instruction. 
Start NOW! Get Catalog. 


INSTITUTE OF PITTSBURGH 
25 Stanwix St. ( Willis Shook dir.) Pgh., Pa. 
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WITH THE SCHOOLS 


Free Course in 
Silk Screen Printing 
\ free evening course in silk screen 
printing will be given to adults from 
7 to 9 P. M. at the New York Evening 
School of Industrial Art, 257 West 40th 
Street, New York City. Mr. J. I. Biegel- 
eisen, author and lecturer, will be in 
charge. Registration began October 3rd. 


Outdoor Painting Courses 


Mr. Arthur Silz, whose outdoor painting 
excursions in and near New York have 
proven so popular that they will be con- 
tinued this fall as long as weather per- 
mits, has now opened his winter classes 
(morning and evening) in his studio, 
230 East 15th Street. In these classes, 
which are limited in size, Mr. Silz gives 
instruction in oil and water-color paint- 
ing and in drawing to both beginners 
and advanced students. 


Now It’s Airplanes 


Our illustration pictures students of the 
two-year Commercial Art Course of the 
Art Institute of Pittsburgh, 25 Stanwix 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, paint- 
ing from a plane especially posed by 
officials of the Pennsylvania Central Air- 
lines. 





A New Sketch Class 


\ unique sketch class for artists and 
students has been opened by the Wallé’s 
at 142 E. 39th Street, New York. It of- 
fers an exceptionally well-equipped and 
attractive place for artists to drop in for 
an evening of practice drawing from 
living models, single or grouped. Differ- 
ent sessions will be given to composition, 
fashion illustration, ete. Criticisms will 
be available if requested. 

The Wallé’s are Swedish- and Norwe- 
gian-Americans who, during the past 
twenty-five years, have built a wide repu- 
tation in the fields of fashion-art, design 
and architecture. 











McDOWELL SCHOOL 
FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
COSTUME DESIGN 
Fashion Advertising Art, Designing & Styling, 
Cutting, Draping & Pattern Making, Trade 
Sketching, Millinery & Dressmaking. Excellent 
Courses with Expert Individual Instruction. 
Best Known School for Practical Fashion 
Work. Established 1876. Send for Catalog. 


DAY AND EVENING SCHOOL 
79 W. 45th ST., N. Y. C., BRyant 9-3085 
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New Trends in Art for Business Use 
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Style 


(amma) ine, ‘Window Display, Dress Design, 


Personal Trainin 


116 S. MICHIGA 


tttustration, Interior . 
2 Individuai Advancement 
BLVD., CHICAGO, Dept. AS. 11 








School of Design for Women 
Thorough, professional training in 


INSTITUTE 


design, illustration, interior deco- 
ration, fashion arts; advertising, 
stage craft, puppetry, crafts, 
jewelry, pottery. Teacher training: 
B.F.A. degree. Residences for out 
of town students. Oldest school of 
art applied to industry in U. S. 


95th year. Catalog. Registrar, Broad 
oO F A q T and Master Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Pennsylvania Academy 


of the Fine Arts 


Oldest fine arts schools in America. (Est. 1805.) Com- 
plete professional training. Painting, sculpture (stone 
cutting), illustration, mural painting. Also, coordinated 
course with U. of Pa., B.F.A. degree. European scholar- 
ships, other prizes. Distinguished faculty. Catalog. 


Henry B. Hotz, Jr., Curator. 
Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 











P H OENIX ART INSTITUTE 


Advertising art, story illustration, drawing, paint- 
ing, air-brush, fashion, sculpture, anatomy, in- 
dividual criticisms, fine studios. Enroll now for 
Fall Term. Day, evening. Catalog |. 


350 Madison Avenue, New York. MU. 2-2180 





THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION...For Results 
) INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 
Intensive 8 Months’ Winter Course — for 
beginners or advanced students. Costume 
Illustration, Design, Sketching, Color, Stage, 
Textile Design, Fabric Analysis, Interior 


Decoration. Window Display, Fashion Journalism, 
Men's Fashions, Life a ge Draping, Grading, 
e 


Millinery, etc. Approved by 


gents. Professi 





DISPLAY ANSTITUTE 


Train for well-paid positions in new, fascinating 
field of opportunity. Practical studio training 
in Fashion, Window & Interior Display, Show- 
card Lettering, Display Design, Saahdan Adver- | 
tising, Sales Promotion. Day and Evening courses. 
Prominent Faculty. Trade connections. Free 
Placement Bureau. Request Catalog ‘‘11"’. 


119 West 57th St., New York e COlumbus 5-5519 


methods for teachers. Day and Evening. Free Place- 
ment Bureau and Sales Dept. for students’ work. 
Investigate Before Registering. Send for Circular 72. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway, 52nd Street, New York 


CENTRAL PARK SCHOOL OF ART 


Fashion Illustration—Christina Schmuck 
Interior Decoration—Mary L. Wright 
Figure Construction—Cliff Young 
Com.-Art. Illustration. Children’s Classes 
Arthur Black, Director 
58 West 57th Street COlumbus 5-8708 


Send for new 1939-40 Catalog A 


Display Institute 


The Display Institute, 119 West 57th 
Street, New York, is offering for the fall 
| term a curriculum including Window 
| and Interior Display, Display Design, 
| Showcard Writing, Retail Sales Promo- 

tion and Advertising Copy and Layout. 


Central Park School of Art 


\ new catalog from the Central Park 
School of Art, 58 West 57th Street (for- 
merly the Metropolitan Art School), lists 








Rogers Appointed Curator 


The Trustees of the Art Institute of Chicago, 
Michigan Avenue at Adams Street, recently an- 
nounced the appointment of Meyric R. Rogers, a variety of day and evening classes 

— Director of The City Art Museum of St. which look very promising. a | 
.ouis, Missouri, as Curator of Decorative Arts 
and Curator of a newly formed Department of New School for Social Research 


Industrial Arts. ue : 

a The Fall term of the New School for So- 
cial Research, 66 West 12th Street, New 
York City, began October 2nd and in- 
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Advertising Arts, Fashion Illustration, Textile Design, 
Interior Decoration, Window Display, Drawing, Painting. 


Occupational Therapy 


From the Philadelphia School of Occupational cludes among its more than one hun- Distinguished Faculty. — Individual Instruction. Enroll 
Therapy, 419 South 19th Street, comes a cata- dred courses a group of lectures and | | "2%, Booklet A. 


1755 Broadway (56th St.), New York City 








log describing its courses. workshops in art. 
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STURGES ETCHING PRESS 
12” Double-Geared 


A good, serviceable, medium-sized, 
low-priced press. Accurately built. 
Has a slow, steady motion under suf- 
ficient pressure to make good proofs. 
Strong and compact. Roller bearings. 
Bed 12 inches wide by 30 inches long. 
Also made in 16-inch size. Write for 
attractive prices. 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 


Melrose Park, Illinois 








CRAFT SUPPLIES 


We believe we have the most complete 
Leathercraft line in the country. 
Leather by the whole or half skin, cut piece, 
Or in project form. Complete tools, full sized 
patterns, designs, lacing and accessories. 

We also have available extensive stocks and 
tools for Metalcraft, Clay Model- 
ing, Basketry, Pottery, Weav- 
ing, and many sther popular crafts. 

Send 10, for illustrated 74 page catalogue. 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 


Distributors of Quality Craft Supplies 


Department A 
2124 So. Main St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





193 William St. 
New York, N.Y. 











1tsaBle 
r QUESTION ~ 


PUBLISHING COSTS ARE AL- 
READY RISING AND IT'S A 
QUESTION WHETHER OR NOT 
WE CAN MAINTAIN OUR 
PRESENT SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Subscribe or Renew to 
ART INSTRUCTION 
now, while still available 
at $3.00 a year. 














Edco ‘“‘Spee-Dee”’ Lettering Set 


The Eugene Dietzgen Co., Manufacturers 
of Drafting and Surveying Supplies, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, announces “a fast, accu- 
rate, versatile and economical lettering 
set.” See illustration. With a single guide 
it is possible to produce 8 different types 
of lettering by changing the setting of 
the tracer and the pen arm. Each letter- 
ing outfit has 6 different weights of pen 
points, thus making 48 different weights 
and styles of type available. 





Hanging Shelves 


The portable shelves advertised on page 
34 by Fred Roth have so many possibili- 
ties that we feel they deserve this word 
of attention. 


Engravings for Christmas Cards 


To artists who wish to have original 
drawings reproduced as Christmas cards 
we are glad to recommend, for making 
the needed engravings, two houses which 
do most of the engraving for Art 
INSTRUCTION and other WaAtson-GuPTILL 
publications. These are the Phoenix En- 
graving Company, 305 E. 47th Street, 
New York, N. Y. (for information ad- 
dress Mr. Randall), and Powers Repro- 
duction Corporation, 205 W. 39th Street, 
New York, N. Y. (for information ad- 
dress Mr. Al. Slater). 

Another engraving company, which has 
developed a special service in aiding in- 
dividuals to prepare personalized Christ- 
mas cards, is the Spaulding-Moss Com- 
pany, 42 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
A descriptive circular is available. 


Speaking of Christmas Cards 


A study of our advertising pages month 
by month reveals many hints useful to 
one who makes his own Christmas cards. 
F. Weber Co., for example, has a line of 
white surface linoleum blocks, together 
with the proper inks, tools, ete. The Hunt 
Pen Co. and the Esterbrook Pen Co. are 
also among those offering items well- 
suited to this purpose. 


**Mastic an 
Antiquated Varnish” 
This is the title of a leaflet recently re- 
ceived from Talens & Son, Inc., Newark. 
N. J., pointing out the faults of mastic 
varnish and the virtues of Rembrandt 
picture varnish. 


New-Low Priced Braquettes 
The manufacturers of these popular ad- 
justable picture frames are now offering 
a new and inexpensive model suited to 
the requirements of artists, museums and 
galleries. Retailing at an_ extremely 
modest price, this new frame comes 
packaged in individual boxes about the 
size of a toothbrush container, yet can 
frame pictures from postcard size up to 
36” high. For information write 
Braquette, Inc., 225 Fifth Avenue, New 


York, N. Y. 





THE SPOTLIGHT 
Teach SILK SCREEN PRINTING 








’ 


Practical and 
profitable! 


Easy to learn! 
Easy to teach! 


Gives pupils 
real commer- 
cial art train- 
eee 


NAZ-DAR SCREEN PROCESS SCHOOL KIT 


Professional equipment (not a toy) with which stu- 
dents can print colorful school posters, bulletins, 
signs, program covers, pennants, arm bands, etc. 
Classroom procedure is identical to work in com- 
mercial shops. 


Write for free catalog S-39 


NAZ-DAR COMPANY 
4014-22 N. Rockwell St., Chicago, Ill. 


The Fountain Air Brush 


The Air Brush of the Particular Artist 











Send for catalog 52 W. 
THAYER & CHANDLER 
- 910 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, Ill. 


SILK SCREEN . . 


Reproduce ALL types of posters—signs—dis- 
plays, etc., in one or more colors. Quick, mod- 
ern, ECONOMICAL! For details on individual 
or class instruction, write . . 


Silk Screen Supplies, Inc. 


1 Hansen Pincee., Brooklyn, \. Y. 

















ARTIST RUBBER CEMENT 


A new adhesive for mounting 
sketches, drawings, photos, card- 
board and fabrics of all kinds. 
Transparent — Stainless — No 
Wrinkling — No Curling. 

Use your letterhead to request 
"IEEE Sample 
EUREKA CEMENT CO. 

1911 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
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LEATHERS PATTERNS 
LACINGS INSTRUCTION 
TOOLS BOOKS 


Write for NEW catalog No. lI1X 
OSBORN BROS., 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 














“WE DON’T SELL QUANTITY— 
WE SELL QUALITY” 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Inc. 


123 West 68th Street New York City 








Special Attention Given to Mail Orders 
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THE SPOTLIGHT 
SHELVES THAT HANG! 


“As Easy to Hang as a Picture” 

Non-Warping, specially 
processed board. Shelves 
8x16. Cords tested to 100 





Ibs. 10 average books each 
shelf. 

2Sh. 3 Sh. 
Brown .. . $1.00 $1.25 
Red... . 1.15 1.40 
Green ... 1.15 1.40 
Black ... 1.15 1.40 


Folds to 1 inch. Remit 
with order, we pay post- 
age. If C.0.D., Postage 
Extra. Money Back 
Guarantee. 





ROTH, 547 ROGERS AVE. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





QUICK, EASY WAY 
to Make 
ENLARGEMENTS 


POSTOSCOPE 


Now you can make enlargements of your 











small sketches and other opaque originals 
quickly, easily, and accurately. Postoscope 
projects them on poster board or any other 


drawing or painting material . . . right side to . . . any 
size . . . ready for tracing. Great for reproducing trade- 
marks, lettering, etc. Hundreds already in use. 

SPECIAL TRIAL Write to-day for Free booklet that gives full 
fe) ft fF E R details, and special trial offer. No obligation. 
Once you see Postoscope, you won't ever want to be 
without it. 


F. D. KEES MFG. CO., Box 104, Beatrice, Neb. 








(PYptscs Rubber Ceomont 
An Asset to the Graphic Arts 
Professions- Nationally Used 
3 Grades - Light-Medium and 
Heavy- $275 Per Gal. Post Paid 

SS. RUBBER CEMENT € 
3438 NO. HALSTED ST 
CHICAGO, ILL 





























CASH for YOU 
By Entertaining with CHALK 
TALKS at Clubs, Lodges, 
Parties, Banquets, Theatres, 
etc. Send $1.00 for Laugh Pro- 
ducing Program of 23 Trick 
Chalk Stunts with Patter and 
Instructions. 
Illustrated Catalog 10c 
BALDA ART SERVICE, Dept. 5-A- 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
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Tell us About It 


Art INstRUCTION makes every effort to | 
prevent unreliable or otherwise objec- | 
tionable advertising matter from appear- | 
ing on its pages and we are proud to 
say that we have had searcely a com- | 
plaint during our entire existence. We | 
wish to maintain this good record as we 
naturally want our readers to feel that 
they can rely on every advertiser. If any 
reader has ever had any dealing with an 
advertiser not wholly satisfactory, he will 
do us and our other readers a great favor 
by telling us about it. 
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ART AND JOHN DOE from page 27 
by nature to enhance the allure- 
ment of her charms, should starve 
herself to skin and bones, re- 
nounce her bathtub, and exhibit 
herself in filthy nakedness, or else 
clothe herself in a ragged gunny- 
sack. We must of course allow for 
an occasional and exceptional 
Mahatma Gandhi, the richness of 
whose spirit may be set off in opu- 
lent contrast to the meagerness of 
his bones and the poverty of his 
single loin cloth. But let the 
painter first be quite sure that he 
is a mahatma before he dispenses 
with the aid of every charm he 
can command. 

But to get back to the Interna- 
tional. What has been said is 
rather an expression of my own 
puzzlement, rather than an indict- 
ment of the International or any of 
its exhibits, whether merely ana- 
tomical or fully clothed with 
charm and radiant allurement. Of 
the latter there may be found ex- 
amples. It is not my business to 
specify which these are. Since it 
is my belief that the hunger for 
art partakes more of the nature of 
love than of dialectics, | should be 
presumptuous to insist on arguing 
another into accepting my choice. 
No one should ask another to pick 
his painting for him any more than 
a lover should ask a psychiatrist to 
pick for him his sweetie. ...... 

It is far better to be genuinely 
stirred, spiritually and humanly, 
by a picture which has_ been 
judged of little account by the all- 
knowing ones than to be merely 
indifferent and apathetic to one 
that has been acclaimed by the ex- 
perts and awarded the First Prize. 

Do not ask what the art is or 
ought to be, for this is debatable 
and will inevitably lead to endless 
argument. Ask only what it does 

not what it does to somebody 
else, for this again is only hearsay, 
but what it does to you. No matter 
how good a painting may be by 
any and all theoretical esthetic 
standards if it does not do some- 
thing special to you, Mr. John Doe, 
then it means about as much to 
you as a rumor of a love affair on 
Mars heard in a convention of 
psychologists. 


THE SPOTLIGHT 


New! FAV-0O-RITE 
| OPAQUE STIPPLE COLORS 


Create striking color 
effects on posters, 
greeting cards, fa- 
vors, book covers, 
plaques, etc. 





You can easily design 
and trace your own 
original stencils 

then spray with one or 
a variety of colors. Pro- 
duce beautiful velvety 
surface or luminous ef- 
fect. Outfit contains 
spray gun; 6 bottles of 
brilliant opaque stipple 
colors; and 3. stencils. 
May be applied to most 
any surface. Only $1.25 
complete. Send today! 
We pay postage in 
L_—— P U. S. A. (Extra colors, 
nel 1 oz. bottles . . . 10e.) 


VOR, RUHL & CO. Suerties 


425 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Illinois 

















Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS’ COLORS 


Cobalt Blue, Violet and Greens, Cerulean 


Blue, Genuine Aureoline, Emeraude 
and Reds, 


Greens, Cadmium Yellows 
Ultramarines, Vermilions, Umbers, Sien- 


nas, etc. 
— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC. 


205 Fulton Street New York City 














The WALDCRAFT LABORATORIES 


are headquarters for Dyes, Art-Craft 
Equipment and materials. Send for our 
literature and instruction sheets. We also 
supply Fresco materials and instructions. 
- 


The WALDCRAFT LABORATORIES, INC. 


1635 North Delaware Street 
Indianapolis, Ind. 














Send for the AIR BRUSH 
we mae CATALOG 


THE WOLD AIR BRUSH 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
2173 North California Ave. 
CHICAGO - - - ILLINOIS 














ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 


a Mail Order Catalog on Request 


ALB SMITH CO. 





633 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Convince yourself 
of the supertority o 
DRAWLET PENS 
by trying one with our compliments 























Write for your FREE Drawlet Pen — now ! 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
52 COOPER STREET, CAMDEN, N. J. 


or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF 

_ CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 
Of Arr Instruction published monthly, except July and August, at 
Stamford, Conn., for October 1, 1939. 

State of New York " 
County of New York | 55: 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Arthur L. Guptill, who, having been duly sworn ac 
cording to law, deposes and says that he is the Vice-President of the 
Corporation publishing Art INsTRUCTION and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied 
in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, Watson-Guptill Publications, Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Editors, Ernest W. Watson and Arthur L. Guptill, 330 West 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Managing Editor, Ernest W. Watson. 

Business Manager, Arthur L. Guptill, 330 West 42nd St., New York. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address 
must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount 
of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, as well as those of each 
individual member, must be given.) 

Watson-Guptill Publications, Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Ralph Reinhold, 330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Arthur L. Guptill, 330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y 

Ernest W. Watson, 330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and secur- 
ities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other s¢ 
curities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication 
sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers 
during the twelve months preceding the date shown above is . 

(This information is required from daily publications only.) 
Artuur L. GuptiLi, Business Manager 





Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th day of September, 1939 
Curvitte C. Ropinson, Notary Publi: 
(My commission expires March 36, 1940 
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ADEN ARNOLD continued from page 29 


Permalba white, ivory black, yellow ochre, ver- 
milion and cobalt blue were the colors used in the 
example. Many other colors are equally good. Each 
artist will eventually find those he likes best. The 
brushes are round red sables No. 0 to No. 5 inclusive. 
They should be washed and pointed after each day’s 
work. 

While painting, be sure to stir the tempered color 
with the brush each time you fill the brush. Wipe all 
of the color you can back into the paint cup. There 
will still, in all probability, be too much paint in the 
brush in which case point the brush on the palm or 
wrist of the non-painting hand and at the same time 
get rid of a little more paint. The paint is applied 
with the point of the brush and with a lifting stroke 
to avoid a blob; in fact, the brush should never 
come to rest while touching the surface of the panel. 
Another thing to watch is that a stroke of paint must 
be dry a second or two before another stroke goes 
over it. The ideal in handling the paint is to build 
up all tones, whether flat local color areas or sub- 
sequent modeling, with the point of the brush using 
paint that is almost water-thin. 

[ grant that this particular method of painting with 
tempera sounds slow and tedious, and frankly it is 
to some degree. On the other hand, the end results 
have a surface quality and a crispness of technical 
handling that can be obtained in no other way that 
I know. 

If you wish to try this technic, I advise trying a 
small panel first; 8”x1l1l” is large enough for a first 
picture. Then the procedure does not seem so hope- 
lessly long as many beginners seem to think. The ex- 
ample in the photographs is 14”x18". I have never 
done a painting of this kind larger than 20”x24”. 
This type of painting has fine design possibilities and 
seems to lend itself very well to the smaller type of 
picture, although some of the old masters did some 
sizable masterpieces in a similar technic. 

If | appear to have presented a recipe for this 
particular kind of tempera painting, it is because it 
seems to be the most concise way | know of answer- 
ing the kind of questions asked by people, unac- 
quainted with the medium, who want to know how 
it is done. 


* * * 


Aden Arnold was born in Jefferson, lowa, in 1901. 
After the customary years of conventional schooling 
he attended Iowa State University, majoring in art. 
He was invited to teach in the art department while 
working for his Master’s degree. He then went to New 
York and entered the National Academy of Design, 
later being invited to return to the art school faculty 
at Iowa State. He has just been appointed as Head of 
the art department of Montana State University. 
Arnold has exhibited at the National Academy of 
Design: the Corcoran Gallery in Washington; in 
Kansas City, Omaha and elsewhere. 


Don't Look Now 


but on the side of the Diesel locomotive of B & O’s Capitol 
Limited, between Chicago and Washington, you will see a small 
device with the words “Streamlined by Otto Huhler.” Possibly 
the first time an artist has signed a railway locomotive. 


Art Instruction 























